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Original Papers. 


THE THREE SONGS. 
[From the German of Uhiand.} 
Kine Srecrniep sat in his lofty hall ; 
«Ye ee who sings me the best song of 
a 
And a Youth s:epped forth from the waiting band, 
His sword on his thigh, and his harp in his hand. 
“ Three lays have I learned ; the first is a song, 
Forgotten, King Siegfried, it may be too long ; 
*Tis—foully by thee my brother was slain, 
Aye, foully by thee—I sing it again ! 


« Now list to the second ; I caught its wild tone, 





_ As I roamed through the dark, stormy midnight 


alone ; 
For life or for death, we must battle we twain, 
For life or for death—I sing it again !” 


Then down on the table he lays his harp, 

Bot Yee. Bem: Sp cotanmy, Cai: enegle. a 
rp; 

And long they fight, in the sight of all, 

Till the falls dead in the lofty hall. 


“ Now I sing the third song; ’tis the best of the 


Nor soon shall its music grow tiresome to me ; 
In his own red blood King Siegfried lies slain, 
In his own red blood—I sing it again!” 

W. A. B. 


Denkis at Sight ou the Southwest 


NO. VIL. 
A CHAPTER ON THE DEER. 


Some love the green wood's shady grove, 
And some the mountain side, 
Some would in peiceful valleys rove, 

Ids pride. 








And in their rich fie 
The waved, landward sea, 
San loath aimed 


Aud cogatioss herds of deer, to me 
Are better far | ween. 


Or all the animals with whose natural history 


I am acquainted, the Red Deer is the most 
curious. Curious in both s 


had hays 
ighty hunter, who, equally cunning in the 
fell tad boudoir, thus pare Moe and « conceal. 
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ed a fine sugar-coated sarcasm, and capital 
un. 
‘ The deer a to me to have been in- 
tended for a domestic animal; and we have 
none that so soon becomes familiar with, and 
attached to man. Run down a fawn of two or 
three months, throw him across your saddle in 
front of you, and as soon as you have reached 
home, you may set the little fellow upon the 
‘ound, and leave him untied and unwatched, 
or the short ride of a mile or so in your com- 
pany is quite sufficient to thoroughly tame 
tim. 

Be careful, however, lest you meddle or 
make with those of a more advanced age. 
Their hoofs cut like razors, and every muscle 
in their bony leg has the force and elasticity of 
a bow-string. 

The stories travellers are wont to tell con- 
cerning the dangers to be apprehended from 
bears, catamounts, wolves, and wild cats, are 
all a gigantic humbug. 

Wolves—at least southern ones—are cow- 
ardly as whipped curs. A catamount or pan- 
ther is a huge creature in truth, and doubtless 
might make a formidable fight—and so might 
an ox; and is in fact quite as likely to. I 
have slept upon the ground night after night, 
without the least apprehension, in a thicket 
where I knew catamounts abounded, and 
although they left the sign manual of their 
huge paws in the sand, about the camp, they 
never dared meddle with the inmates. 

The bear has a species of sullen courage, 
when too closely pressed, too badly treated, 
or—especially if a female, should famil 
circle and the little ones be too rudely intrad. 
ed on. But leave Bruin to himself, don’t tread 
upon his toes, and he is a very respectable, 
quiet, stupid individual, with a species of surly 
humor and fun about him, that is excessively 
amusing. The tiger cat, or wild cat, is harm- 
less as far as anything larger than poultry is 
concerned ; at least 1 have never known of 
more than one person being injured by one of 


them, and he brought the punishment upon 
himself. 

A sailor had eseaped from some man-of-war 
at Savannah; ul of being retaken, and 


meeting the punishment of a deserter, he made 
a straight wake up the river for Augusta. Be- 
fore one the town, he determined to re- 
connoitre a 

ed it, stand Piano Po saat ay a stra 
negro perhaps, who might furnish him wi 
food and information. 

Fatigued with his hasty journey, honest 
Jack turned in, in a dense thicket, hoping to 
recruit his wasted energies. and brighten his 
brain with a cat’s nap, which, however, was 
but of short duration. A mingled howling, 
yelling, spitting, barking, and caterwauling, 
in his immediate vicinity, suddenly awoke 
him, and jumping up in haste, be beheld ah 
wild cat backed up against a tree, doing 
ae some dozen hounds, wheilps, and curs, 
of every degree. 

Now, everybody acquainted with Jack’s 
idiosyncrasies, knows that Nature or Neptune 
has implanted in his breast a singular fond- 
ness for out-of-the-way birds and beasts; and 
our worthy friend could not resist the tempta- 
tion of making captive so charming a stranger. 


ittle, or as he would have express- | i 





Drawing off his monkey jacket, he eautiously 
approached the tree where sat the chivalrous 
eat, not dreaming of her new enemy, and sud- 
denly throwing the said jacket over the cat, he 
enfolded her in it, and drew her to him in a 
close, if not loving embrace. 

He had better have hugged the gunner’s 
daughter, for the alarmed and infuriated beast 
fastened upon him, and tore away with tooth 
and toe-nail. Poor Jack, not emulous of re- 
peating the tale of the Spartan boy and fox, 
east off from the strange sail as soon as he 
could get clear of her grapnels, and then had 
to make the best of his way into town for 
medical assistance. 

I presume he learnt from this the necessity 
of giving strange craft a wide berth when 
cruising in strange latitudes without a chart. 

I am sorry to demolish the wonderful tales 
of so many of our western travellers at one 
blow, but I can assure my readers that as far 
as my experience serves, the beasts of prey of 
the Southwest are a perfectly harmless and 
much-abused race of individuals, and that a 
person incurs more danger from _ passing 
through a barnyard, when occupied by its 
horses, cows, and oxen, than from staying a 
week in the wild woods, and listening to 
the nightlong serenade of the wolf, and the 
rattle of other and larger beasts in the cane. 

But from the sock cattle of the prairies 
there is real danger. And the deer—like dear 
woman again—when thoroughly aroused, is no 
contemptible enemy, as any one will believe 
who has seen a buck with his hair thrown 
back, and his flashing eyes, preparing for a 
charge. 

I knew a very worthy old gentleman who, 
en route for Texas, had been shipwrecked, and 
lost all his worldly goods, save and except the 
materfamilias,and adozen or so of youngsters 
of both sexes, all provided by dame Nature 
with prodigious mouths, and appetites to 
match, 

For some time after their exodus, the family 

ractised a series of experiments—like the 
lilesian horse educated to live on nothing— 
to ascertain how near they might approach the 
verge of starvation without going quite over 
the dam, and when at last the old gentle- 
man became the possessor of a musket, 
there was great rejoicing among his famish- 


ing brood. 

‘Like many others, he imagined that as there 
were always great numbers of deer upon the 
prairie, all that he had to do was to go out and 
shoot them down; but being no great sports- 
man—a Quaker to boot, and therefore not to 
the manor—of shooting—born, he made a sad 
mistake. 

Loading his musket in such a manner that 
it would probably do execution at one end if 
it did not on the other, he sallied forth a-field. 

At a distance a large drove of deer were 

uietly cropping the prairie grass, and towards 

em he benthis way. Having heard the mode 
of crawling for deer described, when he had 
approached them somewhat, down he on 
upon his knees and commenced Nebuchadnez- 
zarising towards his intended victims, drawin 
his gun behind him. It was slow and weari- 
some work, and the old gentleman was wheez- 


ing and panting along like a high-pressure 
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steame 
behind him blowing rather than his own 


ipe. 
"ie turned, and right in his track a la 
buck was following, smelling and snuffing the 
trail, his eye flashing, his hair all éurned the 
wrong way, and the beast evidently quite ready 
for a fight. Not so our friend—but dropping 
his musket, without a thought of putting it to 
its legitimate use, off he went instead of his 
gun, and scoured for home to endure the re- 
agg sey of his wife and family, and to have 

is first and last hunting adventure fastened to 
him, a joke in perpetuo. 

I knew an instance of a man who had been 
at the house of a neighbor to borrow a shovel, 
and was returning home with the implement 
upon his shoulder, when a large buck made a 
fierce and entirely unprovoked attack upon 
him. 

Being a determined and powerful man, he 
gave the pugnacious animal rather more than 
a Roland for his Oliver, and finally laid him 
out—or as he said, made meat of him ;—but 
for the aid of the shovel aforesaid the result 
might have been different. Spades, certainly, 
were trumps with him. 

The most singular affair of the kind that 
ever occurred to my knowledge, was a regular 
up and down fight, between a wounded ‘buck 
and an old, experienced, and athletic hunter. 
The latter had crossed the bayou, upon whose 
brink his cabin stood, and in a very short time 
crawled up to a fine deer, who fell in his tracks 
at the rifle’s crack. 

There are three things to be done when a 
deer is shot down, and your true hunter sel- 
dom neglects them—he first reloads his rifle 
—then ‘hamstrings his game—then cuts its 
throat. Our hunter imprudently neglected 
the first precaution, and thinking the deer 
dead, or entirely hors de combat, drew his hunt- 
ing knife, and approached with the intention of 
cutting the hamstrings. A sad mistake he 
made; for just as he was about to cut, the 
deer gave him such a kick as a deer can give, 
the man landed upon his back, and the knife 
went—heaven knows where. 

In an instant, both the deer and our friend 
were upon their feet—the deer rushed at the 
man, who catching his horns in his hands and 
giving them a violent twist, down went both 
of the combatants ; this was repeated again 
and again, until the contending parties were 
entirely exhausted. 

At last, the quadruped marched off a few 
rods, and stood looking intently at the biped. 
The latter, after patiently waiting for half an 
hour, endeavored to creep to the spot where 
his gun was lying. In an instant the deer 
was a him, and again the same scene was 
reacted. Once more the deer left him, and 
this time our hunter had the good sense to lie 
perfectly still until night-fall, when the deer 
slowly moved off, and the man then crawled 
on his hands and knees—for walk he could 
not—to the bank of the bayou, and by his 
shouts obtained assistance. He was taken 
over to his cabin, and there lay for nearly two 
months before he recovered from his severe 
bruises, 

The yearly shedding of the deer’s horns is 
not the least singular peculiarity of the ani- 
mal. The horns commence growing at the 
end of the second year; in one year after, they 
drop off and soon reappear with an additional 
point, so that to ascertain the age of the ani- 
mal, all that you have to do, is to count the 
points upon either horn, and by adding two to 
them you will obtain a correct result. 

Ihave mentioned the curiosity of the deer, 











r, when he suddenly heard something 





vellous; it overcomes their idity, and fre- 
quently proves = nao 

Place yourself in a 0 prairie 
within sight of, and not too far from a } tore 
and by popping up one arm, then another, then 
your foot, then waving a handkerchief from 
the end of your ramrod, you will soon have the 
animals’ curiosity thoroughly awakened. 

First they will snuff the air, to endeavor to 
zscertain by the seent what new creature has 
made his appearance in their domain ; then they 
will commence walking slowly up to you, nor 
stop until satisfied that it is a man, or met 
with your rifle-ball. 

They make very troublesome pets; per- 
fectly at home, they will roam over every ~~ 
of the field, garden, and house, poke their 
noses in the dairy—taste the milk, upset a pan 
or two, and if they meet with —— not to 
their liking, give it a butt with their head, or 
horns, if they have any—walk out, nip a cab- 
bage or so, eat a few sweet potatoe vines, t 
a dozen roses, and thaps nish their lune 
with a eambric handkerchief or a choice bit of 
a flannel petticoat, should there be any spread 
out upon the grass. I have even seen one 
make fair headway with a chew of tobacco, 
although he ultimately eame to the conclusion 
that it was not good for his complaint. 

Upon one point I have never met with any 
exaggeration—the abundance of deer and 
other species of game in the prairies and 
timber lands of Texas,—and in fact it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. 

I have lived upon the bank of a bayou, and 
counted night after night, from five or six to 
twenty droves come down to the stream to 
drink. 

They are there,—plain to be seen; killing 
them is, however, entirely.a different affair, 
and few persons ever e successful 
hunters. You may ride aueneoes and you 
will find them more approachable and 
timid than even the stock cattle; but dismount, 
and they are shy enough. 

The most suecessful mode, and the most 
practised one of hunting them, is to crawl ; 
that is, upon diseovering a drove near you, go 
down upon your hands ing a 
tree or a mound before you, and 
slowly approach the deer, and if you are very 
fortunate, and have patience enough, you may 
get a shot at them ; provided, always, your gun 
will go off. 

The most uniformly fortunate hunters are 
negroes ; some of whom, trained to the bu- 
siness to supply a plantation with meat, seem 
to make a sure thing of it. I remember one 
in particular, that, to my knowledge, was sent 
out usually as often as twice a week after 
meat, and during a period of a year he 
failed but onee; and then, overtaken with an 
ague fit, he was forced to seek shelter under 
the shade of a tree, and give up to it. 

This fellow seemed to hunt by intuition ; he 
would leave his hat at home, tie a ing red 
bandanna around his woolly sconce, and mareh- 
ing off quite dndencemncds into the prairie, 
seat himself in a place wo Me: you would be 
sure the drove in sight would never visit; yet 
there would he sit, motionless as a statue, and 


it seemed that the deer never failed to put}! 


themselves within reach of his fatal rifle. 
antes anything is hard work; but hunt- 
ing deer is worse than all other. There is 


more danger of tearing your clothes from your 
back, seratching face and hands, and bruising 
limbs in a bear hunt, but then there is the 
superior excitement of the latter. 

A man does meet with so many woeful dis- 







pts, nine persons out of ten resign in 
— all pretension to Nimrodism int that 


Par » one fine winter’s morn- 
ing I crossed the stream, gun in hand, having 
previously announced at the breakfast-table 
= intention not to return without meat. 

hereat every one laughed, as the same de- 
termination had been heard before, from more 
than one about the board, without being suc- 
ceeded by any very decided results. 

As 1 was saying, I crossed the bayou, and 
then looked around me for my game, but none 
were in sight, where usually hundreds were to 
be found. 

Near the stream was a fine grove of trees, 
and one of these I ascended, for the purpose 
of “ prospecting,” as a Californian would say, 
for deer. I looked around the wide prairie, 
and finally discovered one solitary animal at 
a distance of perhaps a mile, and after him I 
started, knowing that with but one chance | 
must take especial pains and caution. 

When I had diminished the space between 
us by one half, down I dro and went to 
creeping, for fear my intended prey might dis- 
eover me; and once seen, all hope of getting 
him would be lost. 

Here let me remark, that one of those gen- 
tle, genial showers—which occasionally visit 
Texas in winter, sometimes beginning” and 
ending with it—although of but ten days’ 
duration, had drenched the prairie, and left a 
standing coat and covering of water, from one 
to two feet in depth. 

nder these circumstances, the reader will 
rhaps appreciate the true delight I must 
foes experienced in creeping upon hands—or 
on one , the other of necessity sustaining 
my gun above the water—and knees, through 
half a mile of sharp, high grass, and particu- 
larly cool water. 
en Thad, not perambulated, but genu- 
flected over what I supposed to be a sufficient 
distance, I raised my head carefully, and look- 
ed around me. No deer was to be seen. At 
length, within fifteen feet of me, I spied a pair 
of ears, just visible above the grass; there 
lay my game. : 

“ But stop,” thought I, “may it not bea mule ? 
I had better make sure, before I put my foot 
in it!” 

I stood up, and although not but the 
ears and a jane bit of i Pacrze visible, 
I was satisfied that my “ dear” friend, for whom 
I had been wading and crawling for a mortal 
hour, was before me. Down I sat, shook out 


my priming, wiped the frizen, then in, 
Ml ikiie a long, deliberate aim, toned the 
hair trigger, and—the gun missed fire. Before 
the deer could have seen me—if the noise 
should have awakened him—down I dropped 
again, and this time removed my flint, put 
in a fresh one, then, standing up, repeated my 
attempt, with no better success. 

Again I took out the flint, rabbed the frizen, 
scratched its face, reprimed, and taking aim, 
again my gun missed fire. : 

The deer, who had been disturbed by the 
second snap, at the third jumped as if she had 
been hit, and started, off at top speed; but 
ing, arrested her and she turned 
and looked me full in face, while I had 
time to take a fair aim, and—miss ag 29g 

Oh Job! thou Prince of Patience, who re- 
fused to boil over with rage, although covered 
over with boils and badgered with friends, hadst 
thou been in my stead, and had swearing been 
then invented, methinks thou wouldst have 





given thy tongue and temper a holiday. 
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What made the matter infinitely more annoy- 

was, that when the deer was entirely out 

pe bor the gun which I had been snapping, 
finally consented to go off. 

Had there been a tree near, that gun had 
never played me another trick. 

This, however, is but the “ prose” of deer- 
hun ; of “driving,” “fire hunting,” and 
« stalking "—of the poetry of the business—I 
have, as yet, said nothing, but reserve all that, 
and an adventure or two of mine own, for an- 


other paper. 








P. P. 
- Revirws. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY AND THE WRITERS 
THEREON. 


1. ing a Living. A Comedy in Five 
Acts. By a Citizen of New York. New 
York. 1849. 

2. Revue du Nouveau Monde, Publiée les 
ler et 15 de chaque mois. Par Regis de 
Trobriand. 


3. The Lorgnette; or, Studies of the Town. 
By an Opera Goer (weekly). Henry Ker- 
not, New York. 

Some fifteen months ago the American Review 

threw out a hint of the ample field afforded to 

= satirist in New York fashionable —— 
al os some surprise that the subject 
seemed to be left by tacit consent of com 
tent parties, in the hands of Mr. Willis. The 
field is now, it seems, to be worked in earnest, 
for the first time Bes the Se 
exception) since the days of Salmagundi; 
and we are me glad of it. The observations 
of educated refined men upon society and 
manners aye only amusing in a merely lite- 
int of view, they are of t value to 
the future historian, ras of Siasend engitionhe 
in representing the country correctly to the 
eyes of foreigners. One reason why English 
editors so ofien take their ideas of American 
city life from the New York Sewer, and other 
equally absurd sources, is because American 
ntlemen have written so little on this to 

e sketches of Mr. Willis, racy and amusing 
as they usually are, do not supply our deside- 
ratum. In the first place ihey are (at least 
the earliest and best of them) too evidently 
made up for the foreign market; in the se- 
cond, they are occasionally disfigured by gross 
and inexcusable personality. 

The play which heads our list is published 
anonymously, but its authorship was never 
made a secret, and it is generally known to be 
the production of Mr. McCracken, whose 
quaint and lively articles were the soul of the 
too short-lived American Monthly, and who, 
since the illness and retirement of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, is generally conceded to be 
our first conversationalist. His return to print 
after several years’ absence, excited much plea- 
sure and curiosity among his numerous friends 


by as 
a disappointment. Brilliant and witty 
les 


as a whole was a failure; the plot uninterest- 
ing, the conclusion no way satisfactory, except 
that it was a conclusion, Many reasons have 
been assigned for this untoward event ; we 
know of one to our minds all sufficient, Mr. 
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McCracken has been under the “ Water | of this sort, that they should represent things 
Cure.” |as they are, and exhibit a picture the truth of 
However, if not particularly funny itself,the which every person in the society of whieh 
play has been the cause of fun in others. Cer- they treat will at once recognise. One little 
tain parties who fancied themselves aggrieved hint, however, we must be allowed to give M. 
by allusions in it (very unjustly, for Mr. Me- de T. It is in very bad taste to specify indi- 
Paabes is a gentleman, and could not do any- viduals by name (or what is the same thing, 
thing unbecoming a gentleman), exhibited by their initials). In England the Court Cir- 
their displeasure in a very mirth-provoking cular, like the Science of Heraldry, is part of a 
manner; among others the gentlemanly oe systematic and venerable absurdity ; any par- 
enterprising (we believe that isthe phrase by tial imitation of it on this side the Atlantie be- 
newspaper established) sexton of Grace comes simple toadyism. 
Church, Mr. Brown, who, if rumor speaks the The third book, or periodical, or serial, or 
truth, actyally entertained belligerent inten- brochure, or whatever the reader may choose 
tions towards the author, and meditated in ad- to eall.it, on our list, is decidedly “ a sign of 
dition a libel suit against the publisher. The the times.” In the first place it combines 
interference of discreet friends prevented this wholesome severity upon prevalent follies 
ebullition of the church militant, and the author , with entire absence of vulgar personality ; se- 
remains unscathed by pistol or parchment. | condly, it is written in good grammatical, gen- 
May he long remain so, and may he outlive al/ | tlemanly, old-fashioned English, undistfigured 
the bad effeets of hydropathy ! iby slang, bad grammar, or doubtful meta- 
M. de Trobriand is a gentleman (he used to | phor; thirdly, it shows the pen of a man who 
be a nobleman, until his countrymen “ reform. | has both read well and observed well. Three 
ed that indifferently”) of an old Breton family, | rare merits these nowadays. Add to which 
who has been for some time a resident in our | that it is neatly, we may say elegantly got up. 
city, and is favorably known as an amateur and | A sufficient proof that the thing is good may 
critic in matters pertaining to art. Until re- | be found in the curiosity to ascertain its author; 
cently he was connected with the Courrier des | and the number of persons more or less known 





Etats Unis. The principal attraction of his 
lately started Revue is understood to be a 
series of articles on American Society, from his 
own pen, two or three of which have already 

peared under the title “Bals de New 

ork.” Such persons as are prevented by—in- 
dolence from reading these in the original, 
have the advan of finding them translated 
in the columns of the Home Journal. 

The great historian of English Snobs ob- 


serves very justly, that “an intelligent foreign- | 


er’s testimony about a nation’s ‘manners is 
always worth having,” and this remark is par- 
ticularly applicable to our Gallie friends. 
True, they have a striking disinclination or 
inability to master any Northern language; 
but this, which might otherwise prove an in- 





surmountable stumbling-block, is obviated by 


in our literary circles, to whom it has been at- 
tributed. Messrs. Willis, McCracken, R. G. 
White, and Mitchell (“ Ik Marvell”), have 
been spoken of in connexion with the 
Lorgnette, and some sharp people, doubtless on 
the strength of the classical quotations (not 
always assigned to the right authors*) in 
which it abounds, have laid it at the door of 


our contributor, Carl Benson. Two things, 


| and two only, may be safely predicated of the 


numbers that have appeared. They are the 
work of a man who has, Ist, seen a good deal 
of the best society here, and 2dly, read a good 
deal of the best old English and old French. 
On such a question every one has a right to 
make his guess, and we are free to confess 
that our thoughts have frequently turned in the 
direction of some members of the Paulding 


the prevalence of their own tongue as the ae There is something very Paulding in 
fashionable dialect of the world, and they pos- | the style of the Lorgneile; very like the non- 
sess two qualities which eminently fit them for Irving part of Salmagundi; reminding one 
this task of writing on manners and customs partly of the standard English essayists, neat 
—keen power of analysis (as their skill in pure | and gentlemanly, sensible, witty, and mode- 
mathematics suliciently shows), and a happy | rately satirical, without even attaining to any- 
dexterity of observation. Add to this their | thing like the hearty humor of Geoffrey 
fondness for society ; for, caleris paribus, a | Crayon, The sketch of “The Fashionable 
man naturally describes that best with which | Man” in the second number, which has been 
he is most conversant. An Englishman in a| very generally copied by our lighter journals, 
strange country likes to talk with a compatriot is worthy a place in any similar collection of 
about home and old times over a glass of | essays. 

brandy and water, while a Frenchman will be; After all, much remains to be said on the 
ranning about everywhere, making himself | subject. Thus far our writers have aimed 
familiar with various classes and aspects of the | rather at exposing follies than at throwing out 





people among whom*he is thrown. To be | any hint of remedies for them. 
sure one has to make allowance for two or | 


three little things. In a Frenechman’s state- 
ment of facts as well as in his deductions and 
inferences, there is too constant a reference to 
his own city, as if it were not merely the 
general model of fashion, but the very ideal of | 
excellence in all things; and a little individual | 
vanity also is apt to eer out—something of 
the “ Regardez moi, O monde! venez femmes, 
venez voir danser Canaillard!” which Thack- 
eray hits off so well. These allowances being 
e,the remarks of a French gentleman are 
always desirable contributions to our social 
speculations. And the criticism we have fre- 
uently heard made upon these sketches of 
iL de Trobriand, that they contained nothing 
but what every one knew, is to our mind no 
small praise. For surely it is one of the first 





merits and most essential requisites in writings 


This is a ne- 
cessary first step, but only the firststep. Mr. 
Willis, in his half proper, half fashionable, am- 
phibious Grace Churchy paper, is continu. 
ally making vague shots at “ social problems,” 
and winding them up with anything but a 
Q.E.D. His friend, the Ex-baron, would 
settle all questions very summarily by refer- 
ring us in all things to the standard,of his be- 
loved and immaculate Paris. The Lorgnetter 
has not deigned to let us in to any of his 
views, exeept a somewhat commonplace aspira- 
tion that we may be able to cneape from “ the 
coy-stepping, fearful, England-worshipping 
spirit of American criticism ”—-which has re- 





* As for instance. where the well-known line from 
Terence, homo sum, &c., is put down to the credit of —— 
Caro! Nevertheless, Carl accepts the compliment, and 
says with all his heart utinam seripsissem, and would be 
very willing to take the bad citations for the sake of the 
good original matter 
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ionable matters. It is very possible that in 
endeavoring to amend or supply the deduc- 
tions or want of deductions of these writers, 


‘we shall only mar their lucid statement of the 


—: still the spirit moves us so strongly 
say something, that we must even take our 
chanee. And what we have to say, be it 
ous out of respect to our friends at a 

istance, will have reference particularly and 
one | (unless where otherwise distinct] _ 
cified) to New York society, not merely 
cause our Gotham is in some senses, and most 
certainly in a fashionable sense, the metropolis 
of the Union, but because to discriminate the 
differences and shades of fashionable life in 
our several cities, would ips 2 more personal 
observation than we have devoted to the sub- 
ject, and more space than these columns allow 
us. 

What then, to begin, are the prominent 
features of New York fashionable society— 
those for instance that would first strike an 
entire stranger who, armed with the proper 
letters and habiliments, should tumble in upon 
the middle of a season? The most remarka- 
ble is one which would seem at first sight 
rather adapted to the observation of the medi- 
eal than the fashionable traveller, being a 
dancing epidemic of the kind well known in 
the history of physic. Yet such is the power 
of example an fashion in rendering habitual 
and ordinary the most abnormal states of 
mind and body, that we are compelled to place 
first among the characteristics of our exclu- 
sives the Polkamania, or feverish excitement 
after foreign dances of luscious and familiar 
character. Such epidemics have been of fre- 
quent occurrence. The Tarantism of Italy, 
popularly attributed by the ignorant peasantry 
of that country to the bite of the Tarant 
or ground-spider, is the most notorious. “In 
the fourteenth century, soon after the terrible 

tilence of the Black Death” (we quote 
rom Dr. Hecker, as translated in a recent 
number of the Westminster), “a new epidemic 
appeared in Europe of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, showing itself in @ violent and involun- 
tary motion of the muscles of the legs. The 
physicians of the time formed the idea that if 
the patients were encouraged to dance until 
they fell down exhausted with the fatigue of 
the exertion, a reaction would commence by 
which a cure might be promoted. Bands of 
music were, therefore, provided for the use of 
the afflicted, and airs of the Polka character 
were composed, to suit the wild Baechanalian 
leaps which their dancing resembled. * * * 
The common notion of the time, countenanced 
by the clergy, was, that the persons afflicted 
Were possessed, and the patients themselves 
generally fell into the same belief and acted ac- 
cordingly.” 

The present epidemic seems to have become 
local in these parts during the youth of that 
generation which is just stepping off the stage, 
and we learn from an erudite historian cited in 
the 17th No. of Salmagundi, that the town is 
indebted for it to our friend de Trobriand’s 
countrymen. This veracious traveller de- 
scribes with much homely pathos how 


“Gotham city conquered was, 
And how the folks turned apes.”’ 


How the Hoppingtots (an obvious synonyme 
for the Gaule), “being impelled My pane 
fluity of appetite and a deficiency of the where- 
withal to satisfy the same,” resolved to invade 
our ancient and venerable city, and accord- 
ingly “capered towards the devoted place 
with a horrible and appalling chattering of 
voices.” How “when their army did peregri- 


eapers which they made, a most horrific pauic 
was stirred up among the citizens ;” how the 
invaders pursued their siege day and night un- 
til “the fortification of the town began to give 
manifest symptoms of decay, inasmuch as the 
breastwork of decency was considerably broken 
down and the curtain work of iety blown 

;” how the Gothamites “made some sem- 
+. $e of defence, but their women i 
been all won over to the interest of the enemy, 
they were soon reduced to abject submission ;” 
how the conquerors put them all to the fiddle 
without mercy ; and terminates his melancholy 
narrative with this affecting conclusion: 
“ They have waxed to be most flagrant, ont- 
rageous, and abandoned dancers; they do 
eva on noughte but how to gallantize it at 

lis, routs, fandan insomuch that the 
like was in no time or place ever observed be- 
fore. They do moreover devote their nights 
to the jollifieation of the legs and their days to 
the instruction of the heel. And to conelude: 
their young folk who whilome did bestow a 
modicum of leisure upon the improvement of 
the head, have of late utterly abandoned this 
hopeless task, and have quietly as it were set- 
tled themselves down into mere machines 
wound up by a tune and set in motion by a 
fiddle-stick.” 

A New York fashionable of either sex, be- 
tween private rehearsals and public perform- 
ances, usually occupies about seven hours of 
the twenty-four for six days out of seven in 
the practice of the Polka, owa, Schottisch, 
and other dances of the free and affectionate 
character. In summer at a fashionable water- 
ing place, these seven hours are not unfre- 
quently extended to ten or eleven. In fact it 


a|is the main business of their lives; what was 


said in joke of Margaret Fuller, is true of 
them in sober earnest: dancing is what th 
call religion. Of course the immediate an 
necessary inference is that a man who does 
not dance perpetually has no business in 
society. en de briand said that “a 
Ball ought not to be a meeting consecrated ex- 
clusively to the waltz or the polka, but a com- 
bination of all the elements of social life with 
a view to pleasure,” his remark, which to an in- 
telligent foreigner would seem but an allowa- 
ble truism, must have been a startling paradox 
for many of his readers. When he said that 
“the dance usurps all the floor, and the talkers, 
hunted from wall to wall and from door to 
door, are generally obliged to abandon their 
conversation,” he did not use the language of 
exaggeration or caricature, but of simple truth, 
nay of truth understated. For he might have 
gone on to say, that if they do find refuge in 
some “ protecting embrasure of a window or 
corner of a hall,” the extraordinary cireum- 
stance of two persons preferring conversation 
to dancing, renders them satisfied at once, and 
the young people who are twisting about the 
room in each other’s arms, have time, in the 
midst of the most affectionate embrace or 
operatic display, to keep an eye on Mr. Blank 
and Miss Dash, who are talking behind the 
window-curtain, and to invent some choice 
narrative about them afterwards. 

The next striking feature in our fashionable 
society is its monopoly by the younger mem- 
bers of it. As r’s first remark to himself 
on entering a New York Ball-room is, that he 
has fallen among a society of boys and girls. 
Nor do strangers only remark this; the native 





habitué is often h to weg aloud that, 
pear fortworbe riecdens 2 by maturity 
experience to assume proper place in 






society, he is ousted by some brainless boy who 
is better skilled in the last modification of the 
newest dance. Now, such a state of things 
would seem naturally to arise from the tacit 
admission that dancing the polka is the sole 
end of society, for very young people dance 
better than older ones, and are r posted up 
in saltatory intelligence. But here at starting 
a discrimination should be made, as yet un- 
made we believe, but very perceptible and very 
important. The measure of juvenility is not 
the same in both sexes. e women have 
their share, if not their fair share, of maturity. 
Married, nay single ladies of thir—say twenty- 
eight, are among our most eager and ceaseless 
polkers; married women of thirty-five who 
retain their good looks (and there are some 
such) do sometimes venture out into society, 
and even at a ball attract some part of the 
attention which is their due, thus adding an- 
other to the many instances of the power of 
beauty, which overcomes even the fascinations 
of the Redowa. The average age of bringing 
a young lady “ out” is not much younger in 
New York than in London. It is of the 
“Lords of creation” that extreme youth is 
peculiarly predicable. Most of these Lords 
are juveniles of from seventeen to twenty- 
three, who consider a man completely biaz/ 
and superannuated at twenty-four. Seniors of 


Columbia College (where the age of admission 
is aoctanictoleionens youths who have 
passed the two years which should have been 
the concluding ones of their course at that 
college, in acquiring such virtues as may be 
picked up during a fragmentary continental 
tour and a brief residence in Paris—precocious 
young men about town who are just old enough 
to have had their name six months on the 
books of the club—such is the material which 
furnishes the majority of our ball-room beaux. 
In a word, while our women in society are, 
though younger, not very much younger than 
the women in society elsewhere, our men (or 
representatives of men) are mere boys; and 
therefore we would speak of this second 
distinctive feature, not as the juvenility of our 
leaders of fashion, but the esas of the 
male \eaders and the disproportion of age be- 
— the sexes, “A ie 
e say disproportion e, for, allowing 
their abe to be equal, as they usually are,* 
the lady is virtually many years in advance. A 
woman, all the world over, is as old at twenty 
as a man is at gn ee ; that isto say, she 
has as much world-knowledge, as much tact, as 
much finesse, as much judgment of character, 
as much self-possession (using the term in its 
best sense, as distinguished from the assumed 
impudence of a bey fashionably christened 
), as mueh—cunning we Wve going to 
say, but that is rather a harsh term to apply to 


a lady. 

ow this disproportion of ages gives rise to 
many serious evils; so , that we hardly 
know which to begin with. The young women 
must despise, or at least undervalue the young 
men with whom they associate, as inferior to 
themselves in manner, tact, and conversational 
power. Hence they form a low — of 
a ee to v a 

or their external advantage,—persona 

; , skill in dancing—above all wealth. 
Here is a fearful incentive to vapours 4 mar- 
riages, But we prefer to confine ourselves to 
its effects on married life. The bride and 





fashionable society, or New York so- 

ly, as every one must have 

, one wet day ata 

h bodily three volumes of 

ll of indigenous tales. In most 

of these the hero was twenty-one, and the herojne 
twenty; sometimes the ages were reversed. 
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bridegroom are the same age, say twenty-three 
or four, unless indeed she Ganae ta be a 
year older than he. In a mere external and 
physical point of view the first consequence is, 
that she is an old woman while he is in the 
prime of life, for though both sexes among us 
are too apt to break themselves down, and 
grow old before their time, this premature de- 
cay is more general and more speedy with our 
females. The inconveniences, mistakes, mor- 
tifications, and jealousies that constantly arise 
from such discrepancy, are too evident to re- 
quire more than being hinted at. But this is 
nothing to the moral phase of the question, 
the effect which a virtual disparity of ages has 
had in establishing a gynocracy. That agyno- 
cracy does exist, no one conversant with fashion- 
able life will be hardy enough to deny. In 
nine cases out of ten the lady rules the roast. 
That cardinal duty of a wife, respect for her 
husband, is utterly ignored by her. He is re- 
garded as little more than an upper servant. 
(It certainly speaks well for our women of 
ton, that thus far they have so little abused 
this power: a state of things may well be im- 

gined in which, under the corrupting influence 
of foreign ideas, it would run into terrible li- 
cense.) Now the main cause of this is un- 
doubtedly the original equality (which is vir- 
tual disproportion) of ages. As the bride, we 
repeat it, is substantially ten years older in all 
world-knowledge than the bridegroom, she 
soon gets the upper hand of him. If he is a 
man of some character, the fight may last two 
or three years; occasionally he is driven by 
his domestic troubles into evil courses, in 
which cases he usually goes to work with the 
national rapidity and earnestness, so as to kill 
himself off in twelve months, and leave his 
widow more triumphant than disconsolate. 
Generally he lets down his ears, “ut inique 
mentis asellus,” and submits his back to the 
burden. “And what if he does?” exclaims 
some gallant or fair reader, “is it not all for 
the best? have you not just said that the la- 
dies do not abuse their power?” Verily, not 
that ; they abuse it much less than might have 
been expected, for which we are thankful ; 
but still there are —_ evils inherent in fe- 
male domination. The inability of the fair sex 
to distinguish accurately between income and 
capital is notorious ; we really believe as many 
young men, proportionally, have been ruined 
in New York by their wives as have been ru- 
ined in Paris by their mistresses, and that is 
saying a os eal. The gynocracy has also 
fostered the Polkamania— Their women having 
been won over to the interest of the enemy, says 
the sage historian in Salmagundi. But espe- 
cially gy ar is it for the additional ty- 
ranny, the ium super imperio, which it 
raises up in ther years The rule of the mo- 
ther involves produces the rule of the 
daughter. Women are — to spoil children 
than men: the pp Sgr soon learns to 
manage her mfimma; that is, to man the 
whole house—and thus the household of a 
New York gentleman presents a most Hiber- 
nian and reversed-pyramid aspect of govern- 
ment; the marriageable daughter is Queen 
Paramount, the mother vice-reime, and the hus- 
band and father a species of steward, whose 
business is to secure seats at the to 
look after the baggage when trav and to 
pay (no small item that) the bills of Madame 
and Mademoiselle. 


And now for our moral deductions and sug- 
gestion. We have looked at the two most 
palpable features of our fashionable even 
its exclusion of the head in favor of the heels, 
and the extreme youth of the male portion of 
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it. We have seen that these involve absurdi- 
ties and evils; indeed, that they are absurdi- 
ties and evils in themselves. e have seen 
that the latter of them has some bearing on 
the former. The inference follows of itself. 
Our young men are let into society too soon. 
It is desirable that they should be kept back 
at least four years, and launched at twenty- 
two instead of eighteen. Our collegiate 
course is not sufficiently extended: our colle- 
gians are “ educated” too soon. The excuse 
generally urged for this, is the necessity of a 

oung man’s making his own fortune, and the 
inability of his parents to pay for his educa- 
tion beyond a certain time—exeuses which do 
not apply to the class of persons of whom we 
are speaking; and yet in New York, where 
men are better able to bear the expense of a 
therough education for their sons than any 
other | of our Union, the boys enter and 
leave college at an earlier age than in any other 
city. Not that we would insinuate, for a mo- 
ment, that the standard of study at Columbia 
is below that at Yale or Harvard; on the 
contrary we know it, in classies at least, to be 
higher; but we do say that the students enter 
and leave it at too early an age, and that they 
should be retained longer, which would afford 
the opportunity of greatly enlarging and im- 
proving the course. The same remark is ap- 
eae to the Collegiate department of our 

niversity ; and this is our first suggestion to- 
wards social reform. It is a remedy to which 
every father could contribute his mite; nay, 
every young man himself, of diseretion and 
true ambition. The effeet would be every way 
beneficial. Our young men, coming into so- 
ciety with their minds formed, would be able 
to command the attention and respect of wo- 
men who now use them merely as machines to 
dance with, or attach to them a temporary in- 
terest, from sensuous or mercenary motives. 
They would be more likely to marry upon re- 
flection, and to get wives of a suitable age; 
that is to say, at least five or six years younger 
than themselves, and consequently to be pro- 


perly looked up to and respected by those | 


wives. Moreover, as their education would 
be thorough enough to fructify, not only would 


they start better than now, but they would | 


improve more rapidly. At present (owing in 
a great measure to our precocious and super- 
ficial education), one reason why the boy of 
ee so often usurps the place of the man 
of thirty is, that there is not so much difference 
between the intellectual calibre and weight of 
character of the boy of eighteen and the man 
of thirty as there ought to be—as there is in 
some other countries. The Polkamania would 
be considerably abated, for clever women, who 
are now driven to dance from having no talka- 
ble person to talk to, would find opportunity 
for intervals of sensible conversation; and the 
oung men, having some furniture in their 
would not be perpetually thinking of 

their feet. True, there are “human beings 
erect upon two legs, and bearing all the out- 
ward semblance of men,” who, after passing 
their sixth lustrum, have no ideas but those in- 
spired of Saracco, and no ambition beyond 
tof adding another to the existing four 
hundred and sixty figures of the German co- 
tillion; but these creatures are happily rare, 
and indeed only kept in countenance by the 
foolish boys who envy and imitate them. And 
if it be objected that such a re-modelling could 
never be carried out, as it would be continually 
liable to the intrusion of external deranging 
forces, in the person of every juvenile stranger 
from other of the Union, the reply is ob- 
vious, that if our denizens were to put these 














affairs on a right footing among themselves, 
these outside impertinents would soon be made 
to know their place, as forward boys are in 
other parts of the world. 

Thus we have come to some practical con- 
clusion, and our remarks, so far as they go, are 
in a certain sense complete. But many di- 
visions of our subject remain. The position of 
married women among us, the watering-place 
influence, the Sybaritism of our “ Upper Ten,” 
and above all, the three great questions—l. 
What constitutes the fashion and quasi Aris- 
tocracy of New York! 2. How is it possi- 
ble to intellectualize this quasi Aristocrae 
(Mr. Willis’s problem, at the solution of which 
we have made a partial shot already)? and 3. 
How far is it possible or desirable to put down 
foreign influence, and erect a purely native 
stan of taste, propriety, and fashion? All 
these things ought to have something said 
about them, and please Providence and the 
printers, we will say something about them 
anon. 


MR. MELVILLE’S WHITE JACKET. 


White Jacket ; or, The World in a Man-of- 
War. By Herman Melville. Harper & 
Brothers. 

[SECOND PAPER. ] 

Lire in a man-of-war is necessarily artificial. 

It cannot be made altogether conformable to 

those conditions which are so important to the 

favorable development of humanity ashore. It 
must partake of a mechanical, mathematical 
character. The men must be more or less¢ 
machines. This results from the character of 
the service upon which they are engaged, the 
inevitable tyranny of a forced system, that of 
war, which latter, though philosophers have 
pronounced it quite congenial to the mture of 
man, is altogether the contrary in the mode in 
which civilized nations have undertaken to 
carry out the instinct. Man may, perhaps, 
have a natural desire to break his neighbor’s 
head on oceasion, but this manifestation is ge- 
nerally attended with violent, sudden passion, 
and is quite a matter of unrestrained, lawless 
freedom, a very different affair from the or- 
nized combats of a brigade, or the vexatious 
iscipline of a ship of the line. 

A vessel of war is, perforce, a combination 
of two evils,—evils of a special character, in- 
duced upon the general stock, which humanity 
is subject to in every situation. First, it is a 
ship with a captain and crew ; and secondly, it 
is a military machine. As a ship, its regular 
occupants are subject to laws and resiraints, 
and must be so subject, which are unknown or 
easily to be escaped from on shore. There is 
the confinement in space, a fixed fact of limited 
feet and inches; there is the absolute neces- 
sity of constant vigilance, and a uniform rou- 
tine of duties, the habit of servitude steadily 
kept up, for though a gale of wind does not 
happen every day, yet the men must be drilled, 
aad on the look-out as if it did, the extremi- 
ties of the service giving laws to its whole pe- 
riod. With this monotonous routine of duties 
is associated an entirely arbitrary element, the 
will of the captain, which may be soundly ex- 
ercised or may be capricious, but which must 
be obeyed. The ship is, and must remain, toh 
a great degree, a despotism. These are cir- 
cumstances common to all vessels in the mer- 
chant service or the navy. But the latter goes 
a step, and a very long step further. 

As the discipline of the sailor is always with 
reference to the utmost need of the ship, and 
he has constantly in his eye, as it were, a 
squall or a reef or an unfurled topsail, so the 
seven or eight hundred men of a man-of-war 
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ference, however, rather to literary than fash- 
ionable matters. It is very possible that in 
endeavoring to amend or supply the deduc- 
tions or want of deductions of these writers, 


‘we shall only mar their lucid statement of the 


premises; still the spirit moves us so strongly 
to say something, that we must even take our 
chance. And what we have to say, be it 
pies out of respect to our friends at a 

istance, will have reference particularly and 
pov | (unless where otherwise distinctly _ 
cified) to New York society, not merely be- 
cause our Gotham is in some senses, and most 
ergo Ae a fashionable sense, the metropolis 
of the Union, but because to discriminate the 
differences and shades of fashionable life in 
our several cities, would require more personal 
observation than we have devoted to the sub- 
ject, and more space than these columns allow 
us. 

What then, to begin, are the prominent 
features of New York fashionable society— 
those for instance that would first strike an 
entire stranger who, armed with the proper 
letters and habiliments, should tumble in upon 
the middle of a season? The most remarka- 
ble is one which would seem at first sight 
rather adapted to the observation of the medi- 
eal than the fashionable traveller, being a 
dancing epidemie of the kind well known in 
the history of hers Yet such is the power 
of example and fashion in rendering habitual 
and ordinary the most abnormal states of 
mind and body, that we are compelled to place 
first among the characteristics of our exclu- 
sives the Polkamania, or feverish excitement 
after foreign dances of luscious and familiar 
character. Such epidemics have been of fre- 
quent occurrence. The Tarantism of Italy, 
popularly attributed by the ignorant ntry 
of that country to the bite of the Tarantula 
or ground-spider, is the most notorious. “In 
the fourteenth century, soon after the terrible 

stilence of the Black Death” (we quote 
rom Dr. Hecker, as translated iw a recent 
number of the Westminster), “a new epidemic 
appeared in Europe of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, showing itself in a violent and involun- 
tary motion of the muscles of the legs. The 
physicians of the time formed the idea that if 
the patients were encouraged to dance until 
they fell down exhausted with the fatigue of 
the exertion, a reaction would commence by 
which a cure might be promoted. Bands of 
music were, therefore, provided for the use of 
the afflicted, and airs of the Polka character 
were composed, to suit the wild Baechanalian 
leaps which their dancing resembled. * * * 
The common notion of the time, countenanced 
by the clergy, was, that the persons afflicted 
were possessed, and the patients themselves 
generall fell into the same belies and acted ac- 
cordingly.” 

The present epidemic seems to have become 
local in these parts during the youth of that 
generation which is just stepping off the stage, 
and we learn from an erudite historian cited in 
the 17th No. of Salmagundi, that the town is 
indebted for it to our friend de Trobriand’s 
countrymen. This veracious traveller de- 
scribes with much homely pathos how 

“Gotham city conquered was, 
And how the folks turned apes.”’ 
How the Hoppingtots (an obvious synonyme 
for the Gaul), “being impelled Dos eg 
fluity of appetite and a deficiency of the where- 
withal to satisfy the same,” resolved to invade 
our ancient and venerable city, and aceord- 
ingly “capered towards the devoted place 
with a horrible and appalling chattering of 
voices.” How “when their army did peregri- 
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nate within sight of Gotham, and the people 
beheld the villanous and hitherto unseen 
capers which they made, a most horrific pauic 
was stirred up among the citizens ;” how the 
invaders pursued their siege day and night un- 
til “ the fortification of the town began to give 
manifest symptoms of decay, inasmuch as the 
breastwork of decency was considerably broken 
down and the curtain work of propriety blown 
up ;” how the Gothamites “made some sem- 
blance of defence, but their women having 
been all won over to the interest of the enemy, 
they were soon reduced to abject submission ;” 
how the conquerors put them all to the fiddle 
without mercy ; and terminates his melancholy 
narrative with this affecting conclusion: 
“They have waxed to be most flagrant, ont- 
rageous, and abandoned dancers; they do 
nder on noughte but how to gallantize it at 
alls, routs, and fandangos, insomuch that the 
like was in no time or place ever observed be- 
fore. They do moreover devote their nights 
to the jollification of the legs and their days to 
the instruction of the heel. And to conclude: 
their young folk who whilome did bestow a 
modicum of leisure upon the improvement of 
the head, have of late utterly abandoned this 
hopeless task, and have quietly as it were set- 
tled themselves down into mere machines 
wound up by a tune and set in motion by a 
fiddle-stick.” 

A New York fashionable of either sex, be- 
tween private rehearsals and public perform- 
ances, usually occupies about seven hours of 
the twenty-four for six days out of seven in 
the practice of the Polka, Redowa, Schottisch, 
and other dances of the free and affectionate 
character. In summer at a fashionable water- 
ing place, these seven hours are not unfre- 
quently extended to ten or eleven. In fact it 
is the main business of their lives; what was 
said in joke of Margaret Fuller, is true of 
them in sober earnest: dancing is what the: 
call religion. Of course the immediate ‘ad 
necessary inference is that a man who does 
not dance perpetually has no business in 
society. When de Trobriand said that “a 
Ball ought not to be a meeting consecrated ex- 
clusively to the waltz or the polka, but a com- 
bination of all the elements of social life with 
a view to pleasure,” his remark, which to an in- 
telligent foreigner would seem but an allowa- 
ble truism, must have been a startling paradox 
for many of his readers. When he said that 
“the dance usurps all the floor, and the talkers, 
hunted from wall to wall and from door to 
door, are generally obliged to abandon their 
conversation,” he did not use the language of 
exaggeration or caricature, but of simple truth, 
nay of truth understated. For he might have 
gone on to say, that if they do find refuge in 
some “ protecting embrasure of a window or 
corner of a hall,” the extraordinary cireum- 
stance of two persons ayer conversation 
to dancing, renders them marked at once, and 
the young people who are twisting about the 
room in each other’s arms, have time, in the 
midst of the most affectionate embrace or 
operatic display, to keep an eye on Mr. Blank 
and Miss Dash, who are talking behind the 
window-curtain, and to invent some choice 
narrative about them afterwards. 

The next striking feature in our fashionable 
society is its monopoly by the younger mem- 
bers of it. A stranger’s first remark to himself 
on entering a New York Ball-room is, that he 
has fallen among a society of boys and girls. 
Nor do strangers only remark this; the native 
habitué is often hea: 
just at the age when best qualified by maturity 





and experience to patesee A, proper place in 


to complain aloud that, ; 
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society, he is ousted by some brainless boy who 
is better skilled in the last modification at the 
newest dance, Now, such a state of things 
would seem naturally to arise from the tacit 
admission that dancing the polka is the sole 
end of society, for very young people dance 
better than older ones, and are better posted up 
in saltatory intelligence. But here at starting 
a discrimination should be made, as yet un- 
made we believe, but very perceptible and very 
important. The measure of juvenility is not 
the same in both sexes. The women have 
their share, if not their fair share, of maturity. 
Married, nay single ladies of thir—say twenty- 
eight, are among our most eager and ceaseless 
polkers; married women of thirty-five who 
retain their good looks (and there are some 
such) do sometimes venture out into society, 
and even at a ball attract some part of the 
attention which is their due, thus adding an- 
other to the many instances of the power of 
beauty, which overcomes even the fascinations 
of the Redowa. The average age of bringing 
a young lady “ out” is not much younger in 
New York than in London, It is of the 
“Lords of creation” that extreme youth is 
peculiarly predicable. Most of these Lords 
are juveniles of from seventeen to twenty- 
three, who consider a man completely biazé 
and superannuated at twenty-four. Seniors of 
Columbia College (where the age of admission 
is fourteen)—adventurous youths who have 
passed the two years which should have been 
the concluding ones of their course at that 
college, in acquiring such virtues as may be 
picked up during a fragmentary continental 
tour and a brief residence in Paris—precocious 
young men about town who are just old enough 
to have had their name six months on the 
books of the club—such is the material which 
furnishes the majority of our ball-room beaux. 
In a word, while our women in society are, 
though younger, not very much younger than 
the women in society elsewhere, our men (or 
representatives of men) are mere boys; and 
| therefore we would speak of this second 
| distinctive feature, not as the juvenility of our 
leaders of fashion, but the amg of the 
male leaders and the disproportion of age be- 
ae the sexes. a Pelee 

e say disproportion e, for, allowing 
their Sec to be equal, as they usually are,* 
the lady is virtually many years in advance. A 
woman, all the world over, is as old at twenty 
as a man is at gr 7 2 ; that isto say, she 
has as much world-knowledge, as much tact, as 
much finesse, as much judgment of character, 
as much self-possession (using the term in its 
best sense, as distinguished from the assumed 
impudence of a boy fashionably christened 
a ), as much—cunning we were going to 
sa — that is rather a harsh term to apply to 
a : 

Now this disproportion of ages gives rise to 
many serious evils; so many, that we hardly 
know which to begin with. The oung women 
must despise, or at least undervalue the young 
men with whom they associate, as inferior to 
themselves in manner, tact, and conversational 
power. Hence they form a low opinion of 
men, as men, and are tempted to value them 
only for their external advantage,—personal 
beauty, skill in dancing—above all wealth. 
Here is a fearful incentive to mercenary mar- 
riages, But we prefer to confine ourselves to 
its effects on married life. The bride and 
_* And not only in fashionable society, or New York so- 
ciety, but in America generally, as every one must have 
oticed himself. We remember, one wet day ata 
country house, reading throngh bodily three volumes of 
some Ladies’ Magazine, full of indigenous tales. In most 


of these the hero was twenty-one, and the heroine 
twenty; sometimes the ages were reversed. 
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brid om are the same age, say twenty-three 
or on unless indeed she ‘ast be a 
year older than he. In a mere external and 
physical point of view the first consequence is, 
that she is an old woman while he is in the 
prime of life, for though both sexes among us 
are too apt to break themselves down, and 
grow old before their time, this premature de- 
cay is more general and more speedy with our 
females. The inconveniences, mistakes, mor- 
tifications, and jealousies that constantly arise 
from such discrepancy, are too evident to re- 
quire more than being hinted at. But this is 
nothing to the moral phase of the question, 
the effect which a virtual disparity of ages has 
had in establishing a gynocracy. That a gyno- 
cracy does exist, no one conversant with fashion- 
able life will be hardy enough to deny. In 
nine cases out of ten the lady rules the roast. 
That cardinal duty of a wife, respect for her 
husband, is utterly ignored by her. He is re- 
garded as little more than an upper servant. 
(It certainly speaks well for our women of 
ton, that thus far they have so little abused 
this power: a state of things may well be im- 
agined in which, under the corrupting influence 
of foreign ideas, it would run into terrible li- 
cense.) Now the main cause of this is un- 
doubtedly the original equality (which is vir- 
tual disproportion) of ages. As the bride, we 
repeat it, is substantially ten years older in all 
world-knowledge than the bridegroom, she 
soon gets the upper hand of him. If he is a 
man of some character, the fight may last two 
or three years; occasionally he is driven by 
his domestic troubles into evil courses, in 
which cases he usually goes to work with the 
national rapidity and earnestness, so as to kill 
himself off in twelve months, and leave his 
widow more triumphant than disconsolate. 
Generally he lets down his ears, “ut inique 
mentis asellus,” and submits his back to the 
burden. “And what if he does?” exclaims 
some gallant or fair reader, “is it not all for 
the best? have you not just said that the la- 
dies do not abuse their power?” Verily, not 
that ; they abuse it much less than might have 
been expected, for which we are thankful ; 
but still there are great evils inherent in fe- 
male domination. The inability of the fair sex 
to distinguish accurately between income and 
capital is notorious ; we really believe as many 
young men, proportionally, have been ruined 
in New York by their wives as have been ru- 
ined in Paris by their mistresses, and that is 
saying a great deal. The gynocracy has also 
fostered the Polkamania— Their women having 
been won over to the interest of the enemy, says 
the sage historian in Salmagundi. But espe- 
cially mischievous is it for the additional ty- 
ranny, the imperium super imperio, which it 
raises up in after years, The rule of the mo- 
ther involves and produces the rule of the 
daughter. Women are apter to spoil children 
than men: the young lady soon learns to 
manage her mfimma; that is, to man the 
whole house—and thus the household of a 
New York gentleman presents a most Hiber- 
nian and reversed-pyramid aspect of govern- 
ment; the marriageable daughter is Queen 
Paramount, the mother vice-reine, and the hus- 
band and father a species of steward, whose 
business is to secure seats at the Opera, to 
look after the baggage when travelling, and to 
pay (no small item that) the bills of Madame 
and Mademoiselle. 

And now for our moral deductions and sug- 
gestion. We have looked at the two most 
palpable features of our fashionable society ; 
its exclusion of the head in favor of the rene 
and the extreme youth of the male portion of 
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it. We have seen that these involve absurdi- 
ties and evils; indeed, that they are absurdi- 
ties and evils in themselves. We have seen 
that the latter of them has some bearing on 
the former. The inference follows of itself. 
Our young men are let into society too soon. 
It is desirable that they should be kept back 
at least four years, and launched at twenty- 
two instead of eighteen. Our collegiate 
course is not sufficiently extended: our colle- 
gians are “ educated” too soon. The excuse 
generally urged for this, is the necessity of a 
young man’s making his own fortune, and the 
inability of his parents to pay for his educa- 
tion beyond a certain time—exeuses which do 
not apply to the class of persons of whom we 
are speaking; and yet in New York, where 
men are better able to bear the expense of a 
therough education for their sons than any 
other city of our Union, the boys enter and 
leave college at an earlier age than in any other 
city. Not that we would insinuate, for a mo- 
ment, that the standard of study at Columbia 
is below that at Yale or Harvard; on the 
contrary we know it, in classics at least, to be 
higher; but we do say that the students enter 
and leave it at too early an age, and that they 
should be retained longer, which would afford 
the opportunity of greatly enlarging and im- 
proving the course. The same remark is ap- 

licable to the Collegiate department of our 

niversity ; and this is our first suggestion to- 
wards social reform. It is a remedy to which 
every father could contribute his mite; nay, 
every young man himself, of diseretion and 
true ambition. The effect would be every way 
beneficial. Our young men, coming into so- 
ciety with their minds formed, would be able 
to command the attention and respect of wo- 
men who now use them merely as machines to 
dance with, or attach to them a temporary in- 
terest, from sensuous or mercenary motives. 
They would be more likely to marry upon re- 
flection, and to get wives of a suitable age; 
that is to say, at least five or six years younger 
than themselves, and consequently to be pro- 
perly looked up to and respected by those 
wives. Moreover, as their education would 
be thorough enough to fructify, not only would 
they start better than now, but they would 
improve more rapidly. At present (owing in 
a great measure to our precocious and super- 
ficial education), one reason why the boy of 
eighteen so often usurps the place of the man 
of thirty is, that there is not so much difference 


between the intellectual calibre and weight of | 


character of the boy of eighteen and the man 
of thirty as there ought to be—as there is in 
some other countries. The Polkamania would 
be considerably abated, for clever women, who 
are now driven to dance from having no talka- 
ble person to talk to, would find opportunity 
for intervals of sensible conversation; and the 
oung men, having some furniture in their 
s, would not be perpetually thinking of 
their feet. True, there are “human beings 
erect upon two legs, and bearing all the out- 
ward semblance of men,” who, after passing 
their sixth lustrum, have no ideas but those in- 
spired of Saracco, and no ambition beyond 
that of adding another to the existing four 
hundred and sixty figures of the German co- 
tillion; but these creatures are happily rare, 
and indeed only kept in countenance by the 
foolish boys who envy and imitate them. And 
if it be objected that such a re-modelling could 
never be carried out, as it would be continually 
liable to the intrusion of external deranging 
forces, in the person of every juvenile stranger 
from other parts of the Union, the reply is ob- 
vious, that if our denizens were to put these 











affairs on a right footing among themselves, 
these outside impertinents would soon be made 
to know their place, as forward boys are in 
other parts of the world. 

Thus we have come to some practical con- 
clusion, and our remarks, so far as they go, are 
in a certain sense complete. But many di- 
visions of our subject remain. The position of 
married women among us, the watering-place 
influence, the Sybaritism of our “ Upper Ten,” 
and above all, the three great questions—l. 
What constitutes the fashion and quasi Aris- 
tocracy of New York! 2. How is it possi- 
ble to intellectualize this quasi Aristocracy 
(Mr. Willis’s problem, at the solution of which 
we have made a partial shot already)? and 3. 
How far is it possible or desirable to put down 
foreign influence, and erect a purely native 
standard of taste, propriety, and fashion? All 
these things ought to have something said 
about them, and please Providence and the 
printers, we will say something about them 
anon. 





MR. MELVILLE’S WHITE JACKET. 

White Jacket ; or, The World in a Man-of- 
War. By Herman Melville. Harper & 
Brothers. 

[SECOND PAPER. ] 

Lire in a man-of-war is necessarily artificial. 

It cannot be made altogether conformable to 

those conditions which are so important to the 

favorable development of humanity ashore. It 
must partake of a mechanical, mathematical 
character. The men must be more or less< 
machines. This results from the character of 
the service upon which they are engaged, the 
inevitable tyranny of a forced system, that of 
war, which latter, though philosophers have 
pronounced it quite congenial to the mture of 
man, is altogether the contrary in the mode in 
which civilized nations have undertaken to 
carry out the instinct. Man may, perhaps, 
have a natural desire to break his neighbor's 
head on oceasion, but this manifestation is ge- 
nerally attended with violent, sudden passion, 
and is quite a matter of unrestrained, lawless 
freedom, a very different affair from the or- 

, mca combats of a brigade, or the vexatious 

iscipline of a ship of the line. 

A vessel of war is, perforce, a combination 
of two evils,—evils of a special character, in- 
duced upon the general stock, which humanity 
is subject to in every situation. First, it is a 
ship with a captain and crew ; and secondly, it 
is a military machine. As a ship, its regular 
occupants are subject to laws and restraints, 
and must be so subject, which are unknown or 
easily to be escaped from on shore. There is 
the confinement in space, a fixed fact of limited 
feet and inches; there is the absolute neces- 
sity of constant vigilance, and a uniform rou- 
tine of duties, the habit of servitude steadily 
kept up, for though a gale of wind does not 
happen every day, yet the men must be drilled, 
and on the look-out as if it did, the extremi- 
ties of the service giving laws to its whole pe- 
riod. With this monotonous routine of duties 
is associated an entirely arbitrary element, the 
will of the captain, which may be soundly ex- 
ercised or may be capricious, but which must 
be obeyed. The ship is, and must remain, toh 
a great degree, a despotism. These are cir- 
cumstances common to all vessels in the mer- 
chant service or the navy. But the latter goes 
a step, and a very long step further. ; 

As the discipline of the sailor is always with 
reference to the utmost need of the ship, and 
he has constantly in his eye, as it were, a 
squall or a reef or an unfurled topsail, so the 
seven or eight hundred men of a man-of-war 
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are continually drilled with regard to a despe- 
rate conflict with some hostile ship, and must 
live, so to speak, in a perpetual engagement— 
must sacrifice their whole lives for an event, 
which in these days, fortunately, they may | 
never meet with,—a naval battle. 

Add this ever impending, though perhaps 
never occurring battle, to the ever looked for | 
storm, and you have a result which shows the 
difference between the mercantile andthe | 
naval services. But to get at the true sum you 
must estimate the force of the Articles of War 
in their full bearing and practice. To get at 
these elements read Herman Melville’s “ World 
in a Man-of-War.” You will find in his nar- 
rative no shirking of duty or unmanly mawkish 
solicitudes. Take his own words on this sub- 
ject, and our word for it that his protest is 

one out by his book :—* Be it here,” says 
he, “ once and for all, understood, that no sen- 
timental and theoretic love for the common 
sailor; no remautic belief in that peculiar 
noble-heartedness and exaggerated generosity 
of disposition fictitiously imputed to him in 
novels; and no prevailing desire to gain the 
reputation of being his friend, have actuated 
me in anything I have said, in any part of this 
work, touching the gross oppression under 
which I know thatthe sailor suffers. Indiffer- 
ent as to who may be the parties concerned, I 
but desire to see wrong things righted, and 
equal justice administered to all.” 

What are these wrongs? The Navy, be it 
observed, is governed by regulations which 
had their origin in the not over favorable era 
for the liberty of the subject, the times of) 
James If. and that caricature of a tyrant, 
Judge Jeffreys. The Amerigan Articles of 
War,gye based on the code of that period, 
with Me addition, Mr. Melville tells us, of a 
positive enactment of a clause authorizing 
flogging, the British government providing for 
this degradation in some more private manner. 
We have in this code a series of the most 
sanguinary provisions, Shall suffer death! is 
a frequent termination to these articles as they 
are read to the crews at the capstan, “ falling 
on you,” says White Jacket, “like the inter- 
mitiing discharge of artillery.” For making, 
or attempting to make any mutinous assem- 
bly, a wide latitude for the interpretation of a 
court martial (witness the three convictions | 
and executions of the Somers), the punishment 
is death. For disobedience to a superior offi- 
cer, striking him, or drawing or offering to 
draw a weapon against him, death. If an 

srson in the Navy shall sleep upon his iateh 

e shall suffer death. 

White Jacket is not a blubbering sentimen- | 
talist, but he isa man of common sense and 
common feeling. Therefore, we hold him en-' 
titled to his “ Mow out” on this matter. Hear 
him in his indignant remonstrance—his keen 
sword none the less keen for its brilliancy and 
the beautiful devices wrought upon its hilt. 

“Your honors of the Spanish Inquisition, 
Loyola and ‘Torquemada ! produce, reverend gen- 
tlemen, your most secret code, and match these 
Articles of War, if you can. Jack Ketch, you 
also are experienced in these things! Thou most 
benevolent of mortals, who standest by us, and 
hangest round our necks, when all the rest of this 
world are against us—tell us, hangman, what 
punishment is this, horribly hinted at as being 
worse than death ? Is it, upon an empty stomach, 
to read the Articles of War every morning, for the 
term of one’s natural life? Or is it to be imprison- 
ed if a cell, with its walls papered from floor to 
ceiling with printed copies, in italics, of these 
Articles of War?” 

* . * * * 
« By the mainmast! then, in a time of profound 








peace, I am subject to the cut-throat martial law! 
And when my own brother, who happens to be 
dwelling ashore, and does nut serve his country as 
I am now doing—when he is at liberty to call 
personally upon the President of the United 
States, and express his disapprobation of the whole 
national administration, here am J, liable at any 
time to be run up at the yard-arm, with a neck- 
lace made by no jeweller, round my neck. 

“A hard case, truly, White Jacket; but it 
cannot be helped. Yes; you live under this 
same martial law. Does not everything around 
you din the fact in your ears? ‘Twice every day 
do you not jump to your quarters at the sound of 
adrum! Every morning, in port, are you not 
roused from your hammock by the reveille, and 
sent to it again at nightlall by the tattoo? Every 
Sunday are you not commanded in the mere mat- 
ter of the very dress you shall wear through that 
blessed day? Can your shipmates so much as 
drink their ‘tot of grog?’ nay, can they even 
drink but a cup of water at the scuttle-butt, with- 
out an armed sentry standing over them? Does 
not every officer wear a sword instead of a cane? 
You live and move among twenty-four pounders, 
White Jacket ; the very cannon balls are deemed 
an ornament around you, serving to embellish the 
hatchways; and should you come to die at sea, 
White Jacket, still two cannon-balls would bear 
you company when you would be committed to 
the deep. Yea, by all methods, and devices, and 
inventions, you are momentarily admonished of 
the fact that you live under the Articles of War. 
And by virtue of them, it is, White Jacket, that, 
without a hearing and without a trial, you may, at 
a wink from the Captain, be condemned to the 
scourge.” 


Then there is the flogging. We do not sa 
that it is to be at once and entirely abolished. 
It might be substituted with improvement for 
the death penalty. But of this there is no 
question ; it is getting to be, in the nostrils of 
the world, everyday more and more offensive. 
Flog, flog, flog, lash, lash, lash, catting and 
colting ;—these are the returns which 
of the Navy bring home on their log-books, 
and which, spread before Congress, sicken the 
whole nation. Restraint, indeed, there must 
be, and punishment, but is all this flogging in- 
evitable! Might it not be limited to a smaller 
number of offences, and be taken out of the 
hands of the captains, the one man power, and 
be assigned to a board of officers and men ? 

White Jacket, of course, has something to 
tell about the eat. He was not flogged fim. 
self, but he admits he eame very near it, and 
for a very excusable offence, not knowing one 
of the numerous posts of occasional service 
which had been assigned to him in the mathe- 


matical apportionment of duty in the Navy. 


We give his account of the naval incidents at 
a flogging, and presume the effect upon the 
three subjects may be taken as the average re- 
sult of the administration of this branch of the 
public service. The ‘men are arraigned for 
fighting. ‘The Captain claims a monopoly of 
that business for himself. “J do the fight- 
ing !” 

, A FLOGGING. 

“«Now, men, he added, ‘you all admit the 
charge ; you know the penalty. Strip! Quarter- 
masters, are the gratings rigged ?” 

“The gratings are square frames of barred 
wood-work, sometimes placed over the hatch- 
ways. One of these squares was now laid on the 
deck, close to the ship’s bulwarks, and while the 
remaining preparations were being made, the mas- 
ter-at-arms assisted the prisoners in removing their 
jackets and shirts. This done, their shirts were 
loosely thrown over their shoulders. 

“At a sign from the Captain, John, with a 
shameless leer, advanced, and stood passively upon 
the grating, while the bare-headed old quarter- 
master, with grey -hair streaming in the wind, 





bound his feet to the cross-bars, and, stretching 
out his arms over his head, secured them to the 
hammock-nettings above. He then retreated a 
little space, standing silent. 

“ Meanwhile, the boatswain stood solemnly on 
the other side, with a green bag in his hand, from 
which, taking four instruments of punishment, he 
gave one to each of his mates ; for a fresh ‘ cat, 
applied by a fresh hand, is the eeremonious privi- 
lege accorded to every man-of-war culprit. 

« At another sign from the Captain, the master- 
at-arms, stepping up, removed the shirt from the 
prisoner. At this juncture a wave broke against 
the ship’s side, and dashed the spray over his ex- 
posed back. But though the air was piercing cold, 
and the water drenched him, John stood still, 
without a shudder. 

“ The Captain’s finger was now lifted, and the 
first boatswain’s mate advanced, combing out the 
nine tails of his cat with his hand, and then, 
sweeping them round his neck, brought them with 
the whole force of his body upon the mark. 
Again, and again, and again; and at every blow, 
higher and higher rose the long, purple bars on the 
prisoner's back. But he only bowed over his 
head, and stood still. Meantime, some of the 
crew whispered among themselves in applause of 
their ship-mate’s nerve ; but the greater part were 
breathlessly silent as the keen scourge hissed 
through the wintry air, and fell with a cutting, 
wiry sound upon the mark. One dozen lashes be- 
ing applied, the man was taken down, and went 
among the crew with a smile, saying, * D—n me! 
it’s nothing when you're used to it! Who wants 
to fight ?’ 

“The next was Antone, the Portuguese. At 
every blow he surged from side to side, pouring out 
a torrent of involuntary blasphemies. Never be- 
fore had he been heard to curse. When cut 
down, he went among the men, swearing to have 
the life of the Captain. Of course, this was un- 
heard by the officers. 

“ Mark, the third prisoner, only cringed and 
coughed under his punishment. He had some 
pulmonary complaint. He was off duty for several 
days after the flogging ; but this was partly to be 
imputed to his extreme mental misery. It was his 
first scourging, and he felt the insult more than the 
injury. He became silent and sullen for the rest 
of the cruise. 

“The fourth and last was Peter, the mizen-top 
lad. He had often boasted that he had never been 
degraded at the gangway. The day before his 
cheek had worn its usual red, but now no ghost 
was whiter. As he was being secured to the 
gratings, and the shudderings and creepings of his 
dazzlingly white back were revealed, he turned 
round his head imploringly ; but his weeping en- 
treaties and vows of contrition were of no avail. 
‘I would not forgive God Almighty! cried the 
Captain. The fourth boatswain's-mate advanced, 
and at the first blow, the boy, shouting ‘ My God ! 
Oh! my God!’ writhed and leaped so as to dis- 
place the gratings, and scatter the nine tails of the 
scourge all over his person. At the next blow he 
howled, leaped, and raged in unendurable torture. 

“« What are you stopping for, boatswain’s- 
mate?’ cried the Captain. ‘Lay on! and the 
whole dozen was applied. 

«“«] don’t care what happens to me now!” wept 
Peter, going among the crew, with blood-shot 
eyes, as he put on his shirt. ‘I have been flogged 
once, and they may do it again, if they will. Let 
them Jook out for me now !” 

There is another c r which sag a 
this punishment in its deepest ignominy, the 
“Flogging through the Fleet.” This te the 
distribution of the punishment among all 


the ships of the station, and is equivalent 
to Judge Jeffreys’ old sentences of ngs at 


the cart’s tail throughout London ;—so 
many at Charing Cross, so many at Temple 
Bar, &c., or the oy 3 a cent — in ‘on 
eountry. In this fleet business, “ the grea 

pes of lashes is inflicted on board the cul- 
prit’s own ship, in order to render him the more 
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shocking tacle to the crews of the other 
vessels, The first infliction being concluded, 
the culprit’s shirt is thrown over him; he is 
put into a boat—the Rogue's March being 
played meanwhile—and rowed to the next ship 
of the squadron. All hands of that ship are 
then called to man the rigging, and another 
rtion of the punishment is inflicted by the 
Foatawaln’s mates of that ship. The bloody 
shirt is again thrown over the seaman; and 
thus he is carried through the fleet or squad- 
ron till the whole sentence is inflicted.” It is 
a significant circumstance, that Mr. Melville 
adds—* Never, that I know of, has this punish. 
ment been inflicted by an American man-of- 
war on the home station. The reason, ; 
bly, is, that the offieers well knew that such a spec- 
tacle would raisea mob in any American sea- 
port.” And for a like self-respect, when this 
punishment was once incurred in the Mediter- 
ranean, it was reserved till “the squadron made 
sail for Algiers, and in that harbor it was in- 
flicted—the Bay of Naples, though washing 
the shores of an absolute king, not being deem- 
ed a fit place for such an exhibition of Ameri- 
can naval law.” 

For the relief of this unpleasant business, 
much at present depends upon the personal 
character of the Captains, one ship getting 
along, it is stated, with much less flogging than 
another. A sensible, humane Committee of 
Congress might revise these regulations with 
advantage ; but a radical reform, which would 
bring in a new set of motives and responsibili- 
ties among the men, would be the advance- 
ment of well-approved seamen to office in the 
ship. Good men would then enter the navy, 
with the desire of promotion; the esprit du 
corps would be raised, and this would be 
worth a thousand bags full of fresh cats. 

There are a host of minor circumstances 
about a man-of-war, oppressive in their cha- 
racter, which will be found unobtrusively 
brought out in Mr. Melville’s book. We 
would recommend them to the attention of the 
public, of congressmen, and to the candid con- 
sideration of navy officers. 

White Jacket takes a most graceful fare- 
well of the N@ersink and his subject, off the 
Capes of Virginia, “homeward-bound.” This 
is the conclusion. It does justice to the spirit 
of the numerous adventures, the incidents, the 
characters, and the humanity of the scenes so 
graphically presented in the previous pages of 
its ninety-three well-filled chapters :— 





THE END. 


“ Asa man-of-war that sails through the sea, 
so this earth that sails through the air. We mor- 
tals are all on board a fast-sailing, never-sinking 
world-frigate, of which God was the shipwright ; 
and she is but one craft in a Milky-Way fleet, of 
which God is the Lord High Admiral. ‘The port 
we sail from is for ever astern. And though far 
out of sight of land, for ages and ages we con- 
tinue to sail with sealed orders, and our last desti- 
nation remains a secret to ourselves and our offi- 
cers ; yet our final haven was predestinated ere 
we slipped from the stocks at Creation. 

“ Thus sailing with sealed orders, we ourselves 
are the repositories of the secret packet, whose mys- 
terious contents we long to learn. There are no 
mysteries out of ourselves. But let us not give ear 
to the superstitious, gun-deck gossip about whither 
we may be gliding, for, as yet, not a soul on board 
of us knows—not even the Commodore himself “ 
assuredly not the Chaplain ; even our Professor's 
scientific surmisings are vain. On that point, the 
smallest cabin-boy is as wise as the Captain. 
And believe not the hypochondriac dwellers be- 
low hatches, who will tell you, with a sneer, that 
our world-frigate is bound to no final harbor what- 
ever ; that our voyage will prove an endless cir- 
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eumnavigation of space. Not so. For how can 
this world-frigate prove our eventual abiding 
place, when, upon our first embarkation, as infants 
in arms, her violent rolling—in after life unper- 
ceived—makes every soul of us sea-sick? Does 
not this show, too, that the very air we here in- 
hale is uncongenial, and only becomes endurable 
at last through gradual habituation, and that some 
blessed, placid haven, however remote at present, 
must be in store for us all ? 

“ Glance fore and aft our flush decks. What a 
swarming crew! All told, they muster hard upon 
eight hundred millions of souls. Over these we 
have authoritative Lieutenants, a sword-belted 
officer of Marines, a Chaplain, a Professor, a 
Purser, a Doctor, a Cook, a Master-at-arms. 

“ Oppressed by illiberal laws, and partly op- 
pressed by themselves, many of our people are 
wicked, unhappy, inefficient. We have skulkers 
and idlers all round, and brow-beaten waisters, 
who, for a pittance, do our craft's shabby work. 
Nevertheless, among our people we have gallant 
fore, main, and mizen top-men aloft, who, well 
treated or ill, still trim our craft to the blast. 

“ We have a brig for trespassers ; a bar by our 
main-mast, at which they are arraigned ; a cat-o’- 
nine-tails and a gangway, to degrade them in 
their own eyes, and in ours. These are not al- 
ways employed to convert Sin to Virtue, but to di+ 
vide them, and protect Virtue and legalized Sin 
from unlegalized Vice. 

“ We have a Sick-bay for the smitten and help- 
less, whither we hurry them out of sight, and 
however they groan beneath hatches, we hear 
little of their tribulations on deck ; we still sport 
our gay streamer aloft. Outwardly regarded, our 
eraft is a lie ; for all that is outwardly seen of it 
is clean-swept deck, and oft-painted planks com- 
prised above the water-line; whereas, the vast 
mass of our fabric, with all its store-rooms of 
rn for ever slides along far under the sur- 
ace. 

“When a shipmate dies, straightway we sew 
him up, and overboard he goes ; our world-frigate 
rushes by, and never more do we behold him 
again ; though, sooner or later, the everlasting 
under-tow sweeps him towards our own desti- 
nation. 

“ We have both a quarter-deck to our craft, and 
a gun-deck ; subterranean shot-lockers, and gun- 
powder magazines ; and the Articles of War form 
our domineering code. 

“Oh, shipmates and world-mates, all round! 
we the people suffer many abuses. Our gun-deck 
is full of complaints. In vain from Lieutenants do 
we appeal to the Captain ; in vain—while on 
board our world-frigate—to the indefinite Navy 
Commissioners, so far out of sight aloft. Yet the 
worst of our evils we blindly inflict upon our- 
selves ; our officers cannot remove them, even if 
they would. From the last ills no being can save 
another; therein each man must be his own 
saviour. For the rest, whatever befall us, let us 
never train our murderous guns inboard. Let us 
not mutiny with bloody pikes in our hands. Our 
Lord High Admiral will yet interpose; and 
though long ages should elapse, and leave our 
wrongs unredressed, yet, shipmates and world- 
mates! jet us never forget that, 


“ Whoever afflict us, whatever surround, 
Life is a voyage that’s homeward bound !” 


Emanuel Swedenborg : a Biography, by James 
John Garth Wilkinson. ston: Otis 
Clapp. New York: John Allen. 1849. 


Tue style of this work is close and energetic. 
Every word is as a In reading it we are 
often reminded of Mr. Emerson’s books. 
Without his wit, and with a little less fre- 
quency of brilliant illustration, yet we find the 
same short aphoristic sentences, an equal power 
of language, the some obscuration of common 
a in incongruous metaphor, the same 
fine thoughts, or thoughts that look fine, ict 
whose practicalness we cannot discover. The 
interest of the work hinges mainly upon 








Swedenborg’s intellectual development, as the 
materials for his life otherwise afford slender 
scope for entertainment. Though professing 
not to be a follower of Swedenborg, yet the 
author owns his identification with his views of 
Christianity, and his partiality for the subject 
of his biography is so evident, that the reader 
cannot rid himself of the impression that the 
work is partisan in its character, and so longs 
for other materials to form his judgment. 

The subject of this work is one, however, 
which it is no longer becoming in thinking men 
to exelude from careful attention. Although 
we have read several of Swedenborg’s works, 
we confess that we have not yet measured his 
system in such sort as to be warranted in 
giving a positive criticism. We should be 
glad especiaily to see his last work, “ The 
True Christian Religion.” 

Emanuel Swedburg was born at Stockholm, 
on the 29th of January, 1688, and was the 
third child and second son of Dr. Jasper 
Swedburg, of good family, and a bishop in the 
Swedish Church. While still a child, he says 
of himself, “I often revealed things in my dis- 
course which filled my parents with astonish- 
ment, and made them declare at times, that 
certainly the angels spoke through my 
mouth.” His father took no care to instruct 
him in Lutheran dogmas, to which reserve his 
son’s future course was perhaps not a little 
indebted. In due time he went to the univer- 
sity, travelled, wrote poetry, made great pro- 
gress in mathematics, astronomy, and me- 
chanies, and edited a periodical work, in which 
he “showed how little he valued the ‘impos- 
sibilities’ of the day; he had already begun to 
think of flying-machines, and to speak of them 
as among the desiderata of the age; for he 
was imbued with the very spirit of our own 
railroad and electric era, and had a very limited 
belief in final impossibilities.” 

Attracting the attention of the king by his 
mechanical knowledge, he was appointed as- 
sessor of the board of mines, sojourned in the 
house of Polheim his coadjutor, fell in love 
unsuccessfully with his daughter, and till his 
death lived a bachelor. He published works 
upon mathematics, astronomy, and metallurgy, 
said by the author to be of great merit, and at 
this period of his life appeared to be devoted 
wholly to physical science. Still rising, as it 
were, in the seale of thought, he wrote cosmo- 
logical works, which brought him great repu- 
tation, and at length treated of man in his 
“ Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” which is 
an attempt to discover the soul by means of 
anatomy and physiology ; but, according to Mr. 
Wilkinson, did not attain his goal, although his 
observations led him to facts of surprising 
value. As one of the facts in the science of 
correspondences to which Swedenborg hence- 
forward gave great attention, the author be- 
stows some space here upon the facts of 
breathing, appealing to the reader’s observa- 
tion, that in respiration, he has a sense that not 
the lungs only, but the whole body breathes, 
and indeed the mind also. 

“ Now let him feel his thoughts, and he will 
see they too heave with the mass. When he 
entertains a long thought, he draws a lo 
breath; when he thinks quickly, his brea 
vibrates with rapid alternations; when the 
tempest of anger shakes his mind, his breath 
is tumultuous ; when his soul is deep and tran- 

uil, his lungs are as tumid as his conceits. 

t him make trial of the contrary; let him 
endeavor to think in long stretches at the same 
time that he breathes in fits, and he will find 
that it is impossible; that in this case the 
chopping lungs will needs mince his thoughts. 
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Now the mind dwells in the brain, and it is the 
brain, therefore, which shares the varying for- 
tunes of the breathing. It is strange that this 
correspondence between the states of the 
brain or mind and the lungs has not been ad- 
mitted in science, for it holds in every case, at 
every moment. In truth it is so unfailing, and 
so near to the centre of sense, that this has 
made it difficult to regard it as an object: for 
if you only try to think upon the breathing, in 
consequence of the fixation of thought you 
stop the breath that very moment, and only 
recommence it when the thought ean no longer 
hold, that is to say, when the brain has need 
to expire. Now Swedenborg, with amazing 
‘ observation and sagacity, has made a regular 
study of this ratio between the respiration and 
the thoughts and emotions: he shows in detail 
that the two correspond exactly; and more- 
over, that their correspondence is one of the 
long-sought links between the soul and the 
body, whereby every thought is represented, 
and carried out momentaneously in the expanse 
of the human frame, which it penetrates by 
vicegerent motions or states.” 

A certain natural and acquired power over 
the respiration, abstemiousness in eating, and 
constant coffee-drinking, were among the pecu- 
liar physical conditions of Swedenborg’s after 
seership. 

With one more work, the Worship and Love 
of God, “an ornate scientific narrative of the 
creation of our solar system, the ornament in 
which is rich and flamboyant, but upborne on 
the colonnades of a living forest of doctrines,” 
ends the first part of his life, for henceforth he 
is to be regarded as a seer and theologian. 

“ I was in London,” said Swedenborg, “ and 
dined late at my usual quarters, and ate with 
& great appeti‘e. Towards the end of the meal 
Iremarkéd that a kind of mist spread before 
my eyes, and I saw the floor of my room 
covered with hideous reptiles, such as serpents, 
toads, and the like. I was astonished, having 
all my wits about me, and being perfectly con- 


scious, The darkness attained its height, and | 


then passed away. I now saw a man sitting 
in a corner of the chamber. As I had thought 
myer entirely alone, I was greatly frightened 
when he said to me— Eat not so mach! My 
sight again became dim, but when I recovered 
it, I found myself alone in my room. ie 
the following night the same man appeared 
to me again. I was at this time not at all 
alarmed. The man said—‘I am God, the 
Lord, the Creator and Redeemer of the world. 
I have chosen thee to unfold to men the spirit- 
ual sense of the Holy Scripture. I will my- 
self dictate to thee what thou shalt write.” The 
same night the world of spirits, hell and heaven, 
were convincingly opened to me.” 
Henceforward there was little variety in his 
life. He travelled much, put forth one theo- 
logical work after another, claiming always to 
have intercourse with the invisible world, and 
died 29th March, 1772, having predicted the 
time of his death. Many marvellous instances 
of seeond sight are related of him, which seem 
to be well authenticated, several of which were 
investigated and found to be so, by Kant, the 
philosopher. These are no more wonderful 
than other things of the kind in the world’s 
history, and he did not himself claim assent to 
his doctrines on this account, but wished his 
works to be judged from themselves. He 
gained a few adherents in his life-time, and 
met with some opposition from the Swedish 
clergy, but so general was the veneration for 
‘him as a worthy character, that he was but 
ittle troubled from without. His sincerity 
land piety cannot be questioned. We must 
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leave to others to make hypotheses in explic®- 
tion of his psychelogieal condition. 

It is a curious world, the invisible world 
into which we are led by Swedenborg. We 
could sometimes fancy ourselves in the midst 
of Dante or Abraham Tucker, but we cannot 
say he gives us as clear or consistent pictures. 
His Lord and angels certainly talk in most 
homely phrase. We fail to recognise the won- 
derful words of Jesus of Nazareth. There is 
such a mingling of angels, spirits, beasts and 
vermin, heavens and hells, that we can get no 
clear vision. It looks like fancy run mad. 
But there is a thread of philosophical coherence 
about it all. A&sthetically his other world is 
| little captivating, and indeed, gives little con- 

solation for an eseape from this. But as a 
| philosopher and theologian, Swedenborg is en- 
titled to the highest respect. His psychologi- 
cal observations might furnish food for infinite 
thought ; and no doubt his theology also. But 
upon this we are not prepared minutely to speak. 
But so far as we do know, we must say that we 
think it is in undoubted contradiction to the 
theology of Jesus, or only consistent with it 
by the most contorted interpretations. His isa 
sort of Sabellian Trinity, and his doctrine of 
the resurrection has no countenance in the 
New Testament. Wonderful as his works 
may be, there is yet all the difference of hu- 
man and divine, between them and the writin 
of John and Paul: and how any man could 
| receive them as a revelation when contradicting 
the New Testament, is more than we can re- 
_concile to our conceptions ; though as human 
-works containing interpretations of doubtful 
/matters in Scripture, they may be, for aught 
we know, of great value. His doctrine of 
| charity is more opposed to the Lutheran doe- 
trine than to the communis sensus of the 


Catholic Church. We have seen nothing yet 
| of Swedenborg which can add a new element 
| to the Christian consciousness, or impel it fur- 
ther towards a realization of the ideal of Chris- 
tian holiness. On the contrary his scheme (so 
far as we know of it) seems to sink the idea 
of redemption, and to preclude that love to 
Christ, from which only all other love can per- 
manently spring. 

But we take the merit of most of Sweden- 
borg’s works upon trust, and so we will not 
trust ourselves too far to censure them. We 
know enough, however, to acknowledge their 
value, and to commend their study to our age. 











SUHEILY’S RARITIES OF ANECDOTES. 


The Wonders of Remarkable Incidents and the 
Rarities of Anecdotes. By Ahmed ibn 
Hemdem, the Ketkhoda, called “ Sohailee.” 
Translated from the Turkish, by John P. 
Brown, dragoman of the U. 8S. Legation at 
Constantinople. Putnam. 

Tuts pretended translation of a classical Tnrk- 

ish author illustrates the Italian proverb, Tra- 

duttore, traditore ; which means a translator is 

a traducer or traitor. It neither conveys the 

sense of “Sohailee,” nor does the English 

composition, in many cases, nt any mean- 
ing of the translator, if he had any, whieh is 
evidently doubtful. It is very apparent that 
the readable English of this version is made so 
by the gentleman of New York, who, as the 
preface announces, “first gave some touches 
to the manuscript.” We protest against this 
discredit upon the —_ reputation of America 
in oriental learning. Such attempts as this of 

Mr. Brown, justify the appellation of “ second 

chop,” applied by the Chinese to Americans. 

One would suppose that the first qualification 

of a translator would be an acquaintance with 

his own tongue. Mr. Brown is, by his own 
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showing, innocent of trespass on Lindley 
Murray. 

In the preface of “Sohailee” there occurs 
the wpe, By manigg of translation :-—* The 
meaning of t oran ; the sallies of the Psalms 
of David ; the Mpegs mirror of the light of 
God.” The Turkish sentence reads thus: it 
is in the metre called mesnevi. 

Manei- Koran, ve nekati zaboor ; 
Ainei talaei Allahi noor. 

This verse should be translated: “The sub- 
stance of the Koran; the essence of the 
ee the mirror reflecting the light of 

A mirror is inconceivable; the sal- 
lies of the Psalms is an absurdity, unless Mr. 
Brown derives the English word sallies from 
the word sali—sal-salis, in the genitive ease ; 
sallies, would then be figuratively correct. 

In the first story of “ Sohailee,” which Mr. 
Brown calls an “ Aneedote,” in ignorance of 
English etymology, we have this sentence :— 

“When David and Solomon sat in judgment 
on the plants, and then inquired on the subject 
of the sheep and the tribe, we (dual) were 
witnesses to their sentence, and we made 
them to understand Solomon, and he them. 
May God verity their deeds! They, the dis- 
putants, departed, praising the knowledge and 
talent of Solomon, and lauded their (his) di- 
vine greatness and goodness.” 

The meaning of all this farrago of nonsense 
is this :-— 

“ And when David and Solomon gave judg- 
ment in the case of the field, in which the 
sheep of some people had ep anes night, 
being without a shepherd, we were witnesses 
of the decision, and we gave the understand- 
ing of it to Solomon; and to all we caused 
knowledge and wisdom to come. God, the 
great, attested the a and wisdom of 

lomon (on whom be the blessing of God). 
And the parties returned thanks for the divine 
favor assistance, which had been mani- 
fested in their case.” 

At every step, Mr. Brown has misconceived 
the meaning of “ Sohailee ;” and when he does 
stumble upon it, he seems to be unable to 
express it in intelligible Englisi# The author, 
for instance, in his praises of the reigning 
Sultan, Murad, is represented as calling him 
the “ Lord of his creatures.” The compound 
epithet, Schib-Kyran, has the innocent mean- 
ing of “ Possessor of felicity,” not the impious 
one of “Lord of his creatures.” Nor would 
“ Sohailee” have been flattered with the appel- 
lation of “ Parasite,” whilst he modestly termed 
himself, in Oriental phrase, the humble guest 
or attendant (tufeil) of his brethren’s table of 
friendship. Mohammed is represented as hav- 
ing been sent as apostle, from among the sons 
of Adam, instead of the sons of Adnan, an 
Ishmaelite tribe. 

The work itself, in the hands of a Gold- 
smith or Washington Irving, or any writer of 
good taste and richness of style, would have 
proved attractive in an English dress. It is a 
ot da gd literature—a species of common- 
place , as it were, of moral preeept, beau- 
ties of history, anecdotes, &c., drawn from 
twenty-five historical works, inel the best 
Persian historians, and highly illustrative of 
Eastern manners and ideas. It is curiously 
divided into sections, whieh preserve its quaint 
arabesque air. Von Hammer, in the Journal 
Asiatique, has testified to its interest and 
value, and Mr. Brown has received the ee 
encouragement of the American Oriental So- 
ciety. motive of the latter is an honor- 
able one, and necessary absence from the 
place of publication, and consequent inability 
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to revise “sheets, should, in some de SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. show that lunar light possesses the chemical prin- 
iti reader’s impatience, as he labor 


mi 
ously attempts to dig out a sentiment or a 
ioke from the crude mass of undigested erien- 
talism in which it is imbedded. Irving has 
shown American authors how finely, naturally, 

fully, Turkish stories may be told in 
English, in the various legends scattered 
through his Mahomet; and the art of literature 
is generally well enough understood at the 
present day to secure in a book, where plea- 
sure is the main object, at least a readable 
style. 





Morton Montague ; or, A Young Christian's 
Choice. Founded on facts in the early his- 
tory of a deceased Moravian Missionary 
Clergyman. By C. D. Mortimer. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Tue Moravian Brethren are one of the oldest 
Christian communities in the world, claiming 
an unbroken succession of bishops from the 
time of the apostles. They are widely known 
throughout the Christian world as the pioneers 
in the missionary enterprise. The present 
narrative purports to be a memoir of one of 
their earliest laborers in this country, other 
names being substituted for those actually 
borne by the characters in the narrative; the 
suppression being made, it is stated, for good 
and sufficient reasons. 

The volume opens with an outline of the 
early history of the United Brethren. We 
are next introduced to one of their English 
settlements, . in Yorkshire, where the 
hero of the tale is born, the youngest of a 
large family, the father being a Moravian 
clergyman, 

orton Montague is distinguished from 
early years for the sweetness of his temper 
and mental and personal graces. He is in- 
structed by a quaint old schoolmaster, who 
well nigh kills his boys with kindness. 

“The only fault attributed to him, I believe, 
was that he was too careful of them ; and in his 
anxiety to keep them well, he made them so deli- 
cate that they became liable to take cold. For 
instance, he never permitted them to go near the 
window, if it was in the least damp or cold, and 
every night through the winter had their feet wrap- 
ped in linen bags.” 

The work abounds in pleasant domestic 
pictures and descriptions of the Moravian fa- 
mily customs, all of which are of a genial, 
pleasant character, tending to strengthen home 
sympathies, and inculeate the pleasantness and 
peace of a true religious life. 

Several beautiful hymns are scattered 
through the volume. e following is one 
of the finest. 

“ Children of God lack nothing, 
His promise bears them th 
Who gives the lilies clothing, 
Will clothe his people too : 
Beneath the spreading heavens 
No creature bat is fed ; 


And he who feeds the ravens 
Will give his children bread. 


hough vine nor fig-tree neither 
Their wonted fruit should bear; 
Though all the fields shoald wither, 
No flocks nor herds be there, 
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His praise shall ange voice; 
For, while in him confiding, 
IL cannot but rejoice.” 


| The narrative is an interesting one, intro- 
ducing a variety of characters, and is 
agreeably told. ft breaks off on the hero’s 
assumption of the clerical profession, and de- 
parture, under the orders of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, for the city of New York, at a 
period, we should suppose from the context, 
about the beginning of the present, century. 








The Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art. Edited 
by David A. Wells and George Bliss, jr. 

Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 1850. 


Tue rapid march of discovery has made a 
yearly summary indispensable to those who 
would keep it even in distant view. We 
believe the present is the first publication of 
the kind in America, though these year-books 
have been long familiar abroad, and acknow- 
ledged for utility. The establishment of an 
Ameriean Scientific Association on a plan 
similar to that of the British Association, has 
awakened an increased interest, and will tend 
to foster a love for seience, while the papers 
of both institutions will furnish material, when 
properly prepared, for these yearly ledgers. The 
transactions of these societies and the original 
contributions of learned men are too long and 
often too abstruse for the general reader; we 
find them here abbreviated and simplified, to- 
gether with a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation, gleaned from many sources. ‘The 
selection has been made in a faithful and 
discriminating way, and nothing has been 
omitted of interest. References to the ori- 
ginal authorities are given in an index and at 
the bottom of the article. The editors have, 
in the course of the preparation of the work, 
received the assistance and advice of Profes- 
sors Agassiz, Horsford, and Wyman, of Har- 
vard College. These gentlemen and Lieut. 
Maury, of the National Observatory, have 
joined in a hearty approval of its aim and 
execution. 

Under the head of Mechanics and the 
Arts, will be found descriptions of those great 
public works, most remarkable ‘for the inge- 
nuity of their construction or their vast size. 
Among these are the Britannia tubular bridge 
over the Menai straits, the iron girder bridge 
over the river Trent, the suspension bridge at 
Wheeling, and the iron arched bridge on the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 

As ees of the manner of the articles, 
we shall make a few extracts. It will be seen 
below that an American artist has suceeeded 
in accomplishing what had hitherto been con- 
sidered impossible by scientifie men in Eu- 
rope. 

LUNAR DAGUERREOTYPE. 

“ At a meeting of the Cambridge Scientific As- 
sociation, December, 1849, five Daguerreotype 
pictures of the moon’s surface were exhibited to 
the Society by Mr. Wells. These pictures were 
taken by Mr. 8. D. Humphrey, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., with a half-size American camera, on a 
medium plate. The first picture was obtained by 
an exposure of two minutes, the camera remain- 
ing permanent. During this short interval, the 
earth had moved forward so rapidly, that the 
figure of the satellite was elongated to form an 
oval, or egg-shape picture. ‘The same peculiarity 
was also noticed in the pictures obtained by an 
exposure for one minute, and also for thirty 
seconds, though in a less degree. In these pic- 
tures, the configurations upon the moon’s surface 
were not delineated, but in the fourth picture, 
obtained by an exposure of three seconds, the 
representation was strikingly clear and distinct. 
The figure was round, and the representation of 
the surface so perfect, that its appearance, when 
examined under the microscope, somewhat resem- 
bled the full moon seen through a telescope. The 
fifth picture was obtained by an exposure of only 
half a second, and was little more than a shadow. 
The powerful agency and presence of the chemi- 
eal principle was sufficiently indicated by it. 
These several pictures were all taken upon one 
occasion, on the night of the Ist of September, a 
few hours before full moon. They conclusively 





ciple, or force, in a high degree, and it is to this 
source that we may reasonably attribute its sup- 
posed action in producing phosphorescence and 
other changes in animal or vegetable substances.” 

A very ingenious method of determining 
the velocity of light, by actual experiment, has 
been contrived by a French philosopher, M. 
Fizeau. His plan may be novel to some of 
our readers, and we shall endeavor to give an 
idea of it. Two telescopes are placed at the 
distance of five miles, but so that the im 
of the object glass of each is formed in the 
focus of the other. A glass at an angle of 
45° in the first telescope sends the light of 
the sun, or that of a lamp admitted through 
the side of the telescope, towards the second, 
where it is reflected directly back from a 
mirror placed in the focus, to be viewed at the 
first aaeaae A disk with 720 teeth was 
placed in front of the first telescope, so as to 
close and admit the passage of the light alter- 
nately. This disk is moved by clockwork. 
It is evident, that, when the ray escaping by 
the aperture returns after reflection to find a 
tooth in front of the object glass, no light will 
be seen. Mr. F. says, “ Under the circum- 
stances in which 1 made the experiment, the 
first eclipse took place when the disk was 
revolving at the rate of about twelve revolu- 
tions and six tenths per second. With a 
double velocity, the point again shone out, 
was eclipsed with a triple ty reappeared 
with a quadruple one, and so on.” The 
result of these experiments agrees remarkably 
with the velocity assigned by astronomical 
observation, being about 192,000 miles per 
second. 

DENTAL PARASITES. 

“At a meeting of the American Academy, 
December, 1849, a paper was read by Dr. H. L 
Bowditch, on the animal and vegetable parasites 
infesting the teeth, with the effects of different 
agents in causing their removal and destruction. 
Microscopical examinations had been made of the 
matter deposited on the teeth and gums of more 
than forty individuals, selected from all classes of 
society, in every variety of bodily condition, and 
in nearly every case animal and vegetable parasites 
in great numbers had been discovered. Of the 
animal parasites there were three or four species, 
and of the vegetable one or two. In fact, the 
only persons whose mouths were found to be com- 
pletely free from them cleansed their teeth four 
times daily, using soap once. One or two of 
these individuals also passed a thread between the 
teeth to cleanse them more effectually. In all 
cases the number of the parasites was greater in 
proportion to the neglect of cleanliness.” 


The introduction consists of a memoir of 
Prof. Agassiz, accompanied by a portrait of 
that great naturalist. Altogether we are 
pleased to find a work so desirable executed 
with such thoroughness and accuracy. 





The Convict Ship, a Narrative of the Results 
of Scriptural Instruction and Moral Discipline 
on board the “ Earl Grey,” by Colin Abbott 
Browning, M.D. (Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston.) 
The author of this work was “ surgeon-super- 
intendent” of a convict-ship. The duties of 
this office combine those of chaplain, —_e, 
and schoolmaster. That these responsibilities 
were met in the most exemplary manner, and 
with the happiest results, there is ample testi- 
mony in the volume before us, which is well 
calculated to encourage thropic labors 
under the most apparently hopeless circum- 
stances. 

The Earl Grey having received her comple- 
ment of convicts from various stations, sailed 
from Plymouth in Sept., 1842, with two hun- 
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dred and sixty-four men, but fifty-four of whom 
could read and write, twenty-three read only, and 
seventy-seven were ignorant of the alphabet. 
Their moral condition may be infe from 
their position. They were immediately formed 
by Mr. Browning into twenty-four classes, 
with teachers selected from the convicts. 
Prayers were read on Sundays, and religious 
counsel and influence unremittingly exerted 
with such happy results, that on the arrival of 
the convict-ship at Tasmania, all with but one 
exception were able to, and did read the Bibles 
and prayer-books with which they were far- 
nished. ‘Their deportment throughout the 
voyage is stated to have been almost uniformly 
“correct and manly.” “Only on one or two 
occasions during the whole voyage, did I hear 
an improper expression proceed from their li 
and I hesitate not to say, that I should rejoice 
to see every little community of men, whether 
at sea or on shore, characterized by a similar 
tone of decorum.” 

The author bears interesting testimony to 
the efficacy of Sunday schools, in the state- 
ment that out of one thousand and sixty-five 

soners, who in five different voyages had 

n conveyed under his charge to Australia, 
fourteen only had received such religious edu- 
cation. 

He also records his testimony against cor- 
poral punishment as applied to convicts. “On 
one occasion,” he says, “I was induced to 
yield to the judgment of the officer of the 

rd and master of the ship, and sanction the 
infliction of corporal punishment upon three 
convicts, which, however clearly soever deserved, 
I have ever regarded as unwise and impolitic, 
and as casting a stigma upon the management 
of my first charge.’ 

Although happily for this country it has 
never adopted the unwise and unjust measure 
of the establishment of penal colonies, there is 
80 general an interest felt in questions of pri- 
son discipline and reformation, and the present 
work is so valuable an auxiliary in that good 
eause, that we cannot but expect for it a larger 
circulation than even the four editions through 
which it has passed in England. Its deeply 
devotional tone, and the interesting facts given 
in the voluntary statements of the convicts, re- 
lating to their early lives, and recent religious 
experiences, inpart to the work a still higher 
interest. 

The volume is introduced by a preface, 
by the Rev. James H. Fowles, of Philadel- 
phia. 

A Dictionary of Synonymical Terms of the 
English Language. the Rev. James 
Rawson, “A. (Philadelphia Linpsay & 
Briaxiston.) There are few, probably in the 
usage of the best writers no strictly synony- 
mous words, but there are a t many 





of a series, indispensable to all theological 
libraries, and which we have shown, on a 


the merely professional literature of the pulpit. | 
The contents of the present volume are 
Prelections on Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Evi- 
dences, and Hill’s Divinity 
several lectures and addresses. 

Cosmos. By Alexander Von Humboldt, 
translated by E. C. Otté (Harper & Brothers). 
A very neat reprint of the most complete 
translation ef this much sought for work. 

Gibbon's History of the Roman Empire, with 
the notes of Milaan, Vol. f. (Boston : Philh 
Sampson & Co.). A neat edition of the 
great English history, ealled for by the 
stimulus to historical reading, caused by the 
unprecedented circulation of the writings of 
Macaulay. It is in the convenient form of the 
same publisher’s edition of the latter historian 
and of Hume. 


Hume’s History of England, Vol. 1. (Harper 
& Brothers). e commencement of a uni- 
form 12mo. edition of standard historians, to 
include, among others, Gibbon and Hume. 
The standard orthography, which has been 
invaded of late in the publications of this 
house, is, we are glad to perceive, preserved 
in this edition. 

The Genius of Scotland. By Rev. Robert 
Turnbull (Carter & Brothers). A_ fifth 
edition, with illustrations, marking the popu- 
larity of this sketehy volume, already noticed 
in our columns for its lively pictures of Scot- 
tish traits and characters. 


The New York Journal of Medicine. 
March, 1850.—The new editor (Dr. Purple), 
if he has accomplished no more, has at least 
got his journal published in season, which is 
quite a contrast to the dilatoriness of former 
days. The leading article is entitled The 
Mistory of Medicine in Massachusetts, and is 
rich in statistics. From it we learn that Dr, 
Saml. Fuller was the first physician, and came 
in the Mayflower. Dr. Thomas Thatcher, 
who came hither in 1635, published the first 
work on a medical subject in America, enti- 
tled, “A Guide in the Small-Pox and Measles, 
published in 1667.” We trust that Dr. Wil- 
liams’ example will be followed in other 
States, that thus a “ pretty perfect history of 
medicine in America” might be found. 

Dr. A. K. Gardner has furnished an article 
relating to the characteristics of Valerian, 
from which we learn, that this plant, which is 
not indigenous to this country, has been im- 
ported alive from Europe (sent fifteen years 
'since by Whitlow, the Botanie practitioner, 
'to the Shakers), and has since been cultivat- 
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Chaliners’s Posthumous Works, Vol. IX. | greater than Elvire, than Henriette, than 8 
(Harper & Brothers). The concluding volume vie, or Valeri 


ter than any which she 
had aehieved during her long and brillians 
life, has been aecomplished after her death,— 


previous eceasion, to have a range outside of | Y the performance of Rachel in Madlle de 


Isle, and the utter failure whieb attended 
it. This reverse, to which all great person- 
ages are subject, has caused the fair artis/e to 


tures, with withdraw for a while from publie Jife, and to 


confine herself to her own hotel in the Rue 
Trudon, whieh is gradually growing into the 
most exquisite little palace in the world. 
The long-talked-of fete, which was to have 
been given by the tragedian upon the occa- 
sion of the Mardi a Pe Das which al} 
Paris was intriguing and disputing to get in- 
vited, has vee. postponed sine die, and a 
literary and poetical festival was offered to her 
friends instead on Sunday last. The inangara- 
tion of the hote} teok place under the most 
brilliant auspices. The vast number of rooms 
contained in the hote) exeited some surprise, 
the more so as it is formally announced that 
the fair owner intends for the future to re- 
side entirely alone. “By whom will all these 
apartments be oecupied ?” said Alexander Du- 
mas to Viennet, as they strolled through the 
long suite of salons and bondoirs. “ y the 
owner's souvenirs, of course,” — the 
latter. “Oh, then, I fear they will be ter- 
ribly crowded,” replied Alexander, laughing. 
To those who complain of the badness of 
the times, and the sad neglect of art mani- 
fested by the public of our own day, a walk 
through that pa at adorned temple, 
which certainly may rival, both in elegance 
and richness, the dwelling of Aspasia or the 
villa of Lais, would be productive of an im- 
mediate change of opinion. No expense has 
been spared upon the decoration of the hotel ; 
some of the artists who stand highest, have 
not disdained to furnish the designs for the 
moulding: the ceilings are all painted by the 
greatest masters; and the rich draperies 
which conceal the walls have all been taught 
to hang according to the strictest rules of 
symmetry by the great master-hand. The 
fete was concluded by an epilogue of intense 
interest, and which displays a strange and 
singular aspect of the human heart. The 
soirée had been accepted as one of a purely 
literary character, and every celebrity apper- 
taining to every branch of literature came of 
course. The fair hostess recited in costume 
every one of her principal tirades from all the 
-_ tragedies wherein she has acquired un- 

ying fame, and then withdrew, amid the 
hearty applause and unfeigned expressions of 
delight of the whole company. Presently 
she returned before them in a new character 
to them, but an old one to herself, that of a 
street-singer, her head bound by a Madras 





oceasions where nicety of expression may be! ed in New Hampshire, where it flourishes handkerchief, her shoulders enveloped in an 
promoted by consulting a collection like the! wonderfully, surpassing both in appearance | old tartan shawl, a eotton petticoat descend- 
present, which is a — list, without the | and in actual virtues the best English in our | ing just below.the knee, and an old guitar 


disquisitions of Crab 
is designed as 9 convenient manual of reference, 
to be consulted, it is wisely added, “ rather to 
assist the memory than to inform the judg- 
ment.” The study of classic authors only 
ean secure the latter. 


Poetry for Schools, selected by the author 
of “American Popular Lessons” (Francis & 
Co.). A new edition, with additions from 
American authors, of Miss Robbins’s well- 
known school book. The selections have a 
few words of explanation, which have the 
merit of being practically adapted to the 
wants of young readers, the author justly 
thinking that at least the half of elocution is 


and other writers. It. 


of which he gives an analysis. 


markets. A.A. Hayes, the Mass, State As-|slung across her bosom. Her appearance 
sayer, has discovered that after exposure of caused an almost painful interest. There 
the oil to the air, a crystalline body appears, | was poet 


in the whole seene; in the very 
clatter of her sabots as she advanced up that 


The Journal contains its usual amount of splendid gallery, all hung with looking-glass, 


Reviews and Collectanea. With such a num- | 
ber before us, we are convinced that New 
York need not “ play second fiddle in medical | 
any more than other matters, to any eity of 
our union.” 





MADLLE. RACHEL’S FESTIVAL AND REVERSES. 
[From the London Atlas.] 

Tue greatest triumph ever achieved by 

Madlle. Mars has been accomplished on the 





an understanding of the text. 





boards of the Théatre Francais; a triumph 





and adorned with gilt tripods; in the wooden 
bowl with the sou at the bottom, which she 
rattled as she forward with a melan- 
choly smile. She walked straight to the head 
of the gallery, and, standing motionless for a 
moment, began the ballad which she had sung 
the last of all before she was summoned from 
the street to the stage, from rags and poverty 
to glory, influence, and riches. By a singular 
coincidence, this ballad h to be the 


one formerly sung in Fanchon la Veilleuse, 


No. 164.] 


a 


“Elle a quitté,” relating how Fanchon had left | 
her humble home for wealth and grandeur, | 
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ever having been there, even that is no more tha” 


Englishmen have doue before, aye, and turned out | 
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who in his complacency brags of the carriages and 
horses of his native city as the finest in the world, 


and how she was gradually pining amidst the |a big volume, and made ‘tin’ by it, and been should go to New York to learn wisdom in coach- 


splendor of her lot for the love and liberty 
po had once enjoyed. The voice of the 
singer, perhaps from fatigue, perhaps from 
emotion, was low and faltering, and produced 
an effeet such as not the most powerful of 
her tartines from Racine or Corneille has ever 
been able to produce —tears from her audi- 
ence. This incident will long be remembered 
by those who witnessed it. 








Pagajiniaua. 


AMERICAN manners and customs are looking 
up in the English market, as a literary staple. 
Blackwood has of late cultivated the material 
to be found in advance this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and from the proof-sheets of Fraser’s 
Magazine for March, obligingly forwarded to 
us by a friend in London, we perceive a series 
of articles, “ Sketches of American Society, by 
a New Yorker,” has been commenced in that 
journal. “The Upper Ten Thousand ” is the 
local title of the first paper, and running across 
the columns, is the catch-line of familiar import 
—* Third Avenue in Sleighing Time.” And 
the glories of Manhattan might be in worse 
keeping than amidst the classicalities and witty 
refinements of Fraser, the chosen ine of 
Maginn, Carlyle, and Thackeray, e shall 
be curious to notice the anonymous writer’s 
treatment of American society, as he gets on. 
His first paper is spirited, with local know- 
ledge, but with one or two personalities which 
might better be avoided. 

e give the preamble, with a sketch of a 
winter scene, for which New Yorkers the pre- 
sent season have to draw upon their recollec- 
tions :-— 

THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 

“ Reader, the mere mention of Americans is 
probably associated in your mind with much that 
is wild, savage, and frightful,—sanguinary duels, 
Lynch law, nigger babies boiled for breakfast, 
swamps, and yellow fever; in short, a pleasing 
and promiscuous mess of < a’ things horrible and 
awful.’ Or if, through some Whiggish leaning, 
or large feeling of fraternity for all the Anglo- 
Saxon race, you are disposed to stand up for your 
Transatlantic brethren, you will panegyrize them 
much in the same way that Rousseau and others 
have maintained the superiority of savage over 
civilized life. You will say, ‘ These people are in- 
ferior to us in the graces and courtesies of civiliza- 
tion, but they are more frank, more natural ; 
fashion exercises no capricious tyranny over them ; 
there is no room there for servility or luxury.’ 

ess, then, you will be surprised when, in 
presenting you to American society, I introduce 
you among a set of exquisites,—daintily-arrayed 
men, who spend half their income on their per- 
sons, and shrink from the touch of a woollen 
glove,—who are curious in wines and liqueurs, 
and would order a dinner against the oldest fre- 
quenter of the Trois Fréres ; delicate and lovely 
women, who wear the finest furs, and roll in the 
most stylish equipages ; who are well up in all the 
latest French dances and the newest French milli- 
nery; who talk very much such English as you 
do yourself, and three or four Continental lan- 
guages into the bargain. And, moreover, in com- 
paring English and American merits (for, know- 
pie ec about aoe Mr. ee and Master 

on » belonging partly to and lovi 

both, I would rather compare their merits — 
their faults), I should say that the American was 
more in the minor eleganeces and 
amusements, and the Englishman in the more solid 
and domestic virtues of life. Now if you grow 
incredulous, and conelude that I am trying to quiz 





| of deseription. 


| praived by the Thunderer for accuracy and fidelity | 
But, in sober earnest, I am writing | 
about what I see and know. If, then, I tell you | 


nothing about alligators, or regulators, or any 
such wild animals, it is simply because I have 
never met with any ; not that I think it much Joss 
to either of us, for, sooth to say, we have lately 
had enough of this bowie-knife school of writing, 
which, after all, is much as if one were to go to 
the wilds of Connaught, or the dens of St. Giles’s, 
to collect materials for ‘ A Country Residence in 
England, or * London and the Londoners.’ Sus- 
peud your opinivn, then, or at least your incredu- 
lity ; open your eyes and shut your mouth, and 
see what the Yankee will send you. 


NEW YORK AFTER A SNOW-STORM. 

“A heavy snow on Broadway! The house- 
tops are all iced over like so many big holiday 
cakes. The ugly telegraph posts, that suggest to 
the occupants of the second floors the idea of an 
execution perpetually about to take place under 
their windows, are not destitute of the same tempt- 
ing white covering ; and high up in the gutters are 
piled heaps of the plentifully-dispensed commodity 
—so high, that in places the foot-passengers can 
hardly see over them. But on the causeway 
(Americanicé ‘ side-walk’) the feet of pedestrians, 
and in the middle of the street the hoots of horses 
and the runners of sleighs, have packed down the 
smoothest and sweetest of all ‘metal’ for roads 
into a hard pavement three or four inches thick, of 
a dirty dun hue. Out of doors it is cold, but 
pleasantly cold,—brisk, exhilarating, sparkling, — 
as if an extra quantity of electricity (and is it not 
really so?) were abroad in the atmosphere. This 
sensation is particularly observable during a snow- 
storm, and renders it absolutely agreeable to walk 
in one, until the insidious moisture begins to pene- 
trate your garments ; but both before and after the 
actual fall it is plainly perceptible, nor is it now un- 
aided by the musical accompaniment of the sleigh- 
bells. Everything feels the influence, and goes 
a head accordingly. Men shuffle and slip along 
in their Indian-rubber overshoes at a five-miles- 
the-hour pace. Boys half sliding, half-running, 
with skates suspended on arm, are hurrying to the 
nearest ice-pond, or other temporary skating- 
ground they know of: and sleighs are swarming 
up and down the street, of all sorts and sizes, from 
the huge omnibus with its thirty passengers, that 
lumbers along behind four or six horses, some 
trotting and some cantering under great pressure of 
whip, to the light, gaily-painted cutters, with their 
solitary fur-capped tenants, their embroidered bear- 
skin robes flaunting down behind, and their iron- 
mouthed, lightning-footed pacers, that seem to draw 
them entirely by the bit, so slender and all but in- 
visible is the attaching harness. And every now 
and then passes a family party, a little red or blue 
about the noses, but very jolly for all that; beau- 
tiful girls buried in furs, and glancing from under 
their wrappings with demure looks of mischief, as 
if the bells rang for them the tune ‘ I’m owre young 
to marry yet ; lots of children, who have always 
an intense appreciation of the fun; a tall black 
coachman, all alive to the dignity and responsi- 
bility of his position ; the large and roomy sleigh 
decked with buffalo* and black bear and grey 
lynx robes, red-riband-bound and furnished with 
sham eyes and ears, so that the carriage resembles 
a portable menagerie; while the gallant horses, 
eurbed with their heads well out from the pole, are 
stepping twelve miles an hour and ready to keep 
up that pace for half the day. The Londoner, 


* It would be as pedantic in America to call this animal 
bison, as to speuk of “ the earth bringing the sun into view,” 
for * the sun rising.” “ Buffalo” is often used indepen 
dently for “ buffilo-robe,” whence they tell a good story 
of two Englishmen just arrived in Boston. They ordered 
a sleigh, having heard of such a thing in a general way, 
withont being conversant with the particulars of it. 
“ Will you have one buffaio or two 7” asked the hostler 
« Why,” says Cockney, looking a little frightened, “ we'll 





you, or going to write about America without 





have only one the first time, as we're not used to driving 





horse-flesh. ‘There he would see many a pair 
sold for six hundred dollars that a duke would be 
glad to get for as many guineas, You can 
scarcely find a carriage-horse that is not a beauty ; 
and they exhibit all varieties of beauty, from the 
blood chestnut colt, afire in every muscle, yet 
gentle and tractable amid a crowd of vehicles, to 
the heavy grey, sixteen-and-a-half hands high, 
firm as a statue, travelling on with a majestic ac- 
tion and a steady pace. A lover of the noble 
animal, on arriving here, congratulates himself on 
having reached the paradise of horses and horse- 
men, until he resides long enough to require a 
mount, when the mystery is explained. He finds 
that all the best horses in the country are trained 
to harness, and that a good saddle beast is for a 
gentleman the work of months to find,—tor a lady, 
a very phoenix. 

“ But there is one particular sleigh to which 1 
must direct your attention—though, indeed, you 
would be likely to notice it without my deing so, 
as it sweeps round from one of the side streets, for 
its style and equipments are in some respects 
unique. The body is a sea-green shell, net 
answering exactly to any known species, extant or 
fossil, but carved out of wood, after a fantastic 
pattern, something between a scallop and a nauti- 
lus, evineing considerable imagination on the part 
of the designer or builder. And you can see the 
owner is proud of the idea ; for, while all the other 
sleighs that pass are so hung behind with bear or 
buffalo robes that you can searcely discern the 
color, much less the shape, of their bodies, this 
one, to show off its peculiar form, and also perhaps 
to do justice to its crimson velvet lining, has no 
back-robe at all, the black bear being placed in 
front instead of the ordinary wild cat or wolf lap 
skin. The runners are a pale straw color; the 
harness, which is rather more elaborate than usual 
for a one-horse sleigh, is adorned with silver 
crests, and the double-plated bells (suspended by a 
band of red leather, which encircles the body just 
behind the saddle of the collar) are acorns instead 
of the customary walnut pattevn. The horse is not 
exactly such an one as a London exquisite might 
select for his cab ; he has neither commanding sta- 
ture nor clambering step, finely-arched neck nor 
gracefully-sweeping tail; but he is ‘ all horse,’ 
what there is of him, and his points irreproachable 
for a roadster. He is a dark bay, fifteen hands 
and a half high, with the compact figure, chunky 
neck, powerful fore-arm, and projecting hip of a 
trotter, and he steps fair and square in his gait, 
without a pause or a hitch anywhere, as a gentle- 
man’s trotter should. The portion of the turn-out 
most open to criticism is the groom, an anmis- 
takable Pat. He has on a Parisian hat, probably 
a second-hand of his master’s ; an old pair of 
fashionably-cut trousers, most likely derived from 
the same source; a white cravat; and a coaeh- 
man’s greateoat of dark blue cloth, with huge 
plated buttons and a crest on them. Such make- 
shift liveries may be seen all along Broadway on 
fine days, marring the appearance of the otherwise 
perfect equipages that congregate before Stewart’s, 
the Howell and James of Gotham. When some 
enterprising imitators of European customs first 
introduced liveries, there was a great outery 
against them on the part of the sovereign people. 
They were hooted out of Boston, and remain 
banished to this day. In New York the hatband 
has gained a partial and the button a general foot- 
ing, but the plush has not been able to keep its 
ground ; so that the servants’ costume presents a 
walking allegory of society, part English form and 
deference, part French aflectation and dandyism, 
part native independence and outward equality.” 





There is no saying shocks me so much, as that 
which I hear very often, that a man does not 
know how to pass his time. It would have been 
but ill spoken by Methusalem, in the nine hundred 
and sixty-ninth year of his life.— Cowley. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


Jn the Islands of Lake Nicaragua, Central America. 
Communicated t the American Ethnologieal Society, by 
the Hon. E. G. Squier. 


(CONCL UDED.) 

Arter toiling for a long time we came sud- 
denly upon the edge of an ancient crater of 
great depth, at the bottom of which was a lake 
of a yellowish green, or sulphurous color, the 
water of which Manuel assured me was salt, 
This is probably the faet, but I question mueh 
if any human being ever ventured down its 
rocky and precipitous sides. Manuel now 
seemed to recognise his position, and turning 
sharp to the left, we soon came to a broad 
level area, covered with immense trees, and 
with a thick undergrowth of grass and bushes. 
There were here some large, regular mounds 
composed of stones, which I soon discovered 
were artificial. Around these Manuel said the 
Sreyles were seattered, and he commenced cut- 
ting right and left with his machete. I follow- 
ed his example, and had not proceeded more 
than five steps, when I came upon an elabo- 
rately sculptured statue, still standing ereet. 
It was about the size of the smaller one dis- 
covered at Pensacola, but was less injured, 
and the face had a mild and benignant aspect. 
It seemed to smile on me as I tore aside the 
bushes which covered it, and appeared almost 
ready to speak. In clearing further 1 found 
another fallen figure, but a few feet distant. 
From Manuel's shouts I knew that he had dis- 
covered others, and I felt assured that many 
more would reward a systematic investiga- 
tion—and such I meant to make. 

I was now anxious to return to the boat, so 
as to bring my entire foree on the ground; 
and so ealling Manuel, 1 started. Either Ma- 
nuel took me a shorter path than we came, or 
else I was a trifle excited and didn’t mind dis- 
tances; at any rate we were there before I 
expected. The sailors listened curiously to 
our story, and Juan, like Pedro before him, 
whispered that “los Americanos son diabolos.” 
He had lived, man and boy, for more than 
forty years within sight of the island, and had 
many atime been blockaded by bad weather 
in the very harbor where we now were, and 

et he had never seen, nor ever so much as 
Seal that there were “ freyles” there! 

During our absence a weather-bound canoe, 
with ke from Ometepec, discovering our 
boat, had put in beside us. ‘They were loaded 
with fguit for Grenada, and “ walked into” our 
good graces by liberal donations of papayas, 
marignons, oranges, pomegranates, zapotes, &e, 
They were small but well-built fellows, much 
lighter colored than the Indians near Leon, 
and with a marked difference of features. All 
have their heads closely shaved, with the ex- 
ception of a narrow fringe of hair around the 
forehead extending from one ear to the other; 
a practice which has become very general 
among the people. I admired their well-form- 
ed limbs, and thought how serviceable half-a- 
dozen such stout fellows would be among the 
monuments, and incontinently invited them to 
aecompany us, Which invitation they accepted, 
much to my satisfaction. 

Leaving : couple of men to wateh the boats, 
I marshalled my forees, and set out for the 
« freyles.” We mustered twenty-four strong, 
a force which I assured myself was sufficient 
to set up once more the fallen divinities, and 
possibly to remove some of them. As we 
went along we cleared a good path, which, be- 
fore we left, began to have the appearance of 


a highway. 
While M. commenced drawing the monu- 
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Engraved by Orr, from the original drawings of Macdonough. 





the men te clear away the bushes and set up 
the others. I knew well that the only way to 
accomplish anything was to keep up the first 
excitement, which I did—and I have no doubt 
my tee-total friends will be horrified at the 
confession,—by liberal dispensations of agua 
ardiente. But the necessity of the case ad- 
mitted of no alternative. The first monument 
which claimed our attention was a well-cut 
figure, seated crouching on the top of a high 
ornamented pedestal. The hands were cross- 
ed below the knees, the head bent forward, 
and the eyes widely opened as if gazing upon 
some object upon the ground before it. A 


conieal mass of stone rose from between the: i 


shoulders, having the appearance of a conical 
cap when viewed from the front. (See fig. 


dom, from a block of basalt, and had suffered 
very little from the lapse of time. 

A hole was dug to receive the lower end, 
ropes were fastened around it, our whole force 
was disposed to the best advantage, and at a 
ea signal, I mp pry reag ego to see the 

e rise slowly safely to its original po- 
sition. No sooner was it ema i lace 
than our sailors gave a great shout, and form- 
ing a double ring around it, commenced an 
outrageous dance, in the pauses of which they 
made the old woods ring again with their fa- 
vorite “hoo-pah!” I did. not like to have my 
ardiente effervesce in this manner, for I knew 
the excitement onee cooled, could not be re- 
vived; so I broke into the circle and dragging 
out Juan by main force, led him to the next 
monument, which Manuel called the cannon. 


the Brooklyn navy yard. It was encircled by 





ment which still stood ereet, | proceeded with 


raised bands, elaborately ornamented; and 


upon the top was the lower half of a small 
and neatly eut figure. In the front of the 
pedestal were two niches, deeply sunk and 
regular in form, connected by a groove. They 
were evidently symbolical. Notwithstanding 
the excitement of the men, they looked dubi- 
ously upon this heavy mass of sculpture ; but 
I opened another bottle of the ardiente, and 
taking one of the levers myself, told them to 
lay hold. A hole was dug as in the former 
case, but we could only raise the stone by de- 
grees, by means of thick pries. After much 
labor, by alternate prying and bloeking, we got 
it at an angle of forty-five degrees, and there 
it rote determined to stay. We passed 
ropes around the adjacent trees, and placed 


fig.| falls above it, and when all was ready, and 
2.) It was eut with great boldness and free-| every man at his post, I gave the signal for a 


coup de main. The ropes creaked and tight- 
ened, every muscle pa er but the figure did 
not move. It was a critical moment, the men 
wavered ; I leaped to the ropes, and shouted 
at the top of my voice, * Arriba! arriba!! 
viva Centro America!” The men seemed to 
eateh new spirit ; there was another and simul- 
taneous effort,—the mass yielded ; “ poco mas, 
muchachos !” “a little more, boys!” and up it 
went, slowly, but up, up, until, tottering dan- 
gerously for a moment, it settled into its 
place and was secured. The men were silent 
for a moment as if astonished at their own 
suecess, and then broke out in another par- 
oxysm of ardiente and excitement. But this 





time each man danced on his own account, 
and strove to outdo his neighbor in wild ges- 


ticulation. I interfered, but they surrounded 
It was a massive cylindrical block of stone, 


about as long and twice as thick as the twin madly than before, amidst “vivas” for North 
brother of the famous “peacemaker” now in| America and “muerte a los Ingleses !” uttered in 


me, instead of the figure, and danced more 


a tone half-demoniac, and which showed the 
intensity of their hatred. But the dance end- 
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ed with my patience,—luckily not before. By 
a judicious use of the ardiente, I managed to 
keep up their spirits, and by four o’clock in 
the afternoon, we bad all the monuments we 
could find, ten in number, securely raised and 
ready for the draughtsman. Besides these 
we afterwards succeeded in discovering a 
number of others,—amounting in all to fifieen 
perfect ones or nearly so, besides some frag- 
ments. 

The men, exhausted with fatigue, disposed 
themselves in groups around the statues, or 
stretched themselves at length amongst the 
bushes. Wearied myself, but with the com- | 
placeney of a father contemplating his chil- | 
dren, and without yet venturing to speculate | 
upon our singular discoveries, I seated myself | 
upon a broad, flat stone, artificially hollowed | 
in the centre, and gave rein to fancy. The | 
bushes were cleared away, and I contd easily | 
make out the positions of the ruined /eocalli, 
and take in the whole plan of the great abo- 
riginal temple. Over all now towered im- 
mense trees, swathed in long robes of grey 
moss, Which hung in masses from every limb, 
and swayed solemnly in the wind. I almost 
fancied them in mourning for the departed 
glories of the place. In fact a kind of super-_ 
stitious feeling, little in consonance with the 
severity of philosophical investigation, began 
to creep over me. Upon one side were steep 
cliffs, against which the waters of the lake 
chafed with a subdued roar, and upon the 
other was the deep extinet crater, with its. 
black sides and sulplurous lake; it was in| 
truth a weird place, not unfittingly chosen b 
the aboriginal priesthood as the site of their 
strange and gloomy rites. While engaged in 
these fanciful reveries, I stretched myself, al- 
most unconsciously, upon the stone where I 
was sitting. My limbs fell into place as if the 
same had been made to receive them—ny | 
head was thrown back, and my breast raised ; 
a second, and the thought aroused my mind | 
with startling toree—* the stone of sacrifice !” 
Was it the scene, the current of my thoughts— 
but I leaped up with a feeling half of alarm. 
I observed the stone more closely; it was a 
rude block altered by art, and had beyond 
question been used as a stone of sacrifice. I 
afterwards found two others, clearly designed | 
for the same purpose, but they had ee brok- | 
en by the devotees of a rival superstition. 

e spent three days here, coming early 
and returning late. The weather was delight- | 
ful; and each night when we returned to the 
boat, it was with an increased attachment to 
the island. We had now a broad well-mark- 
ed path from the shore to the ruins, and the 
idols were becoming familiar acquaintances. 
The men had given them names; one they 
called, “ Joro bado,” “ the Humpbacked ;” ano- 
ther, “ Ojos Grandes,” “ Big Eyes.” 

At night, the picturesque groups of swarthy, 
half-naked men preparing their suppers around 
fires, beneath the trees, in the twilight gloom, 
or gathered together in busy conversation in 
the midst of the boat, after we had arichored 
off for the night,—the changing effects of the 
sun and moonlight upon the water, and the 
striking scenery around silence and 
primeval wilderness,—all contributed, apart 
from the strange monuments buried in the 
forest, to excite thoughts and leave im- 
pressions which cannot be effaced. Oar sta 
passed like a dream, and when we departed, it 
was with a feeling akin to that which we 
experience in leaving old acquaintances and 
friends. 

It is impossible, without engravings and 
plans, to give any clear comprehension of 








which was found. It was nearly covered 
with the debris of one of the ruined teoealli, 
and is a colossal representation of what is 
here called the “tiger,” seated upon its 
haunches. It is very boldly seulptured, and 
the base or pedestal, it will be observed, is 
ornamented. A considerable portion of the 
base, some two feet or more, is buried in the 
ground, The entire height is eight feet. 

No. 2, I have already briefly described above. 
It is between eight and nine feet high above 
the ground, and the pedestal is about twenty 
inches square. 

No. 3. This figure was discovered not far 
from No. 1, and is one of the most remarkable 
of the entire series. It is upwards of ten feet 
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these monuments, and I shall not attempt a 
detailed account of them. They are very 
different from those discovered by Mr. Stephens 
at Copan. Instead of the heavy and incon- 
gruous mass of ornament with which those 
were loaded, most of these are simple and 
severe, and though not always elaboratel 
finished, are cut with great freedom and skill. 
There is no attempt at drapery in any of the 
figures; all are what the dile(tanti call nudi- 
ties. Some are erect, others seated, and still 
others are in crouching or reclining postures. 
One which our men called “Gordo,” «the 
Fat,” might pass for one of Hogarth’s beer- 
drinkers, petrified. He is seated, or rather 
thrown back in his seat, with an air of the 
intensest abdominal satisfaction. 

The material, in every case, is a black 
basalt. A few of the figures, from defects of 
the stone, have suffered somewhat from the wea- 
ther, but less from this cause than from the 
fanaticism of the conquerors, They all bear 


marks of the heavy sledges, or other instru-. 


ments, with which the Catholic zealots endea- 
vored to destroy them; but the task was not 
an easy one, and fortunately for the archevlo- 
gist, the massive stones resisted their assaults. 

Although the style of workmanship is the 
same throughout, yet each figure has a marked 
individuality. I have selected three for the 
purpose of illustration, of which I inelose 
you reduced outline sketches. 

No. 1 is one of the latest which I discovered, 
and is the only single figure of an animal 





in height, and represents a very well-propor- 
| tioned figure, seated upon a kind of square 
| throne, raised five feet from the ground. Above 
|the figure is a monstrous symbolical head, 
| similar to those which surmount the statues 
\in the island of Pensacola. The resemblance 
‘to some of the symbolicat heads in the ancient 
| Mexican rituals cannot be overlooked; and I 
am inclined to the opinion that I shall be 
\able to identify them, as also to find the 
divinities corresponding to these statues 
amongst the secondary deities of the Aztec 
Pantheon. The surmounting head is two feet 
eight inches broad, and is smoothly and 
sharply worked. 

The other figures differ as widely among 
themselves as those here presented. Some of 
the larger ones are more laboriously wrought, 
but less care seems to have been bestowed 
upon the smaller ones. In fact, a number of 
‘the latter are worked upon one side of the 
stone ouly, in a kind of high relief. 

These monuments, like those of Copan, do 
not seem to have been originally placed upon 
the teocalli, but erected around their bases, 
I have some reasons for believing that the 
early Spaniards threw many of them into the 
lake of the crater, to which I have elsewhere 
alluded. Its precipitous walls are only about 
one hundred yards distant from the teocalli. 
These teocalli are composed wholly of stones, 
but uncemented, and in their rough state. I 
made some partial excavations, but without 
any result, except the discovery of much 
broken pottery. Many of the fragments are 
painted in bright colors. 

With great trouble I succeeded in carrying 
away two of the smaller statues, which will 
probably reach New York as early as this 
letter. One of them represents a tiger 
springing, with distended jaws, upon the head 
and back of a sitting figure. I would gladly 
have taken away with me some of the larger 
and more important sculptures, but it was a 
mile to our boat, and without artificial aids, 
unfortunately not at hand, it was impossible 
to move them. I, however, lay a proprietary 
claim, not only to these, but various others 
which “I wot of,” but have not the time to 
describe to you ; and it is not impossible that 
some of the ancient gods of Zapatera may one 
day look silently down from their high pedes- 
tals upon the busy crowds which pour along 
the avenues surrounding Union Square, or the 
| Bowling Green? “Quien sabe?” 





BIBLICAL BOOK-MAKING,. 
Editors of the Literary World. 

GentTLemen :—I do not see any good reason 
why I should not claim my share of the advantage 
of riddling the Scriptures, though I confess I 
might have entertained scruples as to being the 
first to turn their domestic histories into matters of 
money. We have now reached, in a descending 
scale, the Young Men of the Bible, and doubtless 
somebody has designs upon the Young Women ; 
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but I hope I am still in time to undertake the 
Little Babies, from Cain downwards, with engrav- 
ings of each, if suitable for graphic delineation, 


and a Vignette or Frontispiece of Moses in the | 


Ark of Bulrushes. 

The volume will be uniform in size with those 
already issued in the same line (which I would 
gladly see “stretch on to the crack of doom,” if 
the public continue to buy), the cover elegantly 
adorned with a golden cradle, as near life-size as 
possible. Hoping for your countenance and ad- 
vocacy, 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. J. Smira, No. 2. 











Pusie. 
CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Ow Thursday evening the German Benevolent 
Society gave a concert at the Chinese Rooms, 
in aid of their funds. The programme con- 
sisted of Romberg’s Spng of the Bell, followed 
in the second part by a duet on the pianoforte, 
played by Messrs. Dresel and Scharfenberg, a 
solo on the flute from Herr Siede, songs from 
Mme. Miller, &c. The cantata was performed 

rincipally by amateurs, conducted by M. 
Bistelat, the chief solos being taken by Ma- 
demoiselle Klietz and M. Brandt, while M. 
Timm presided at the pianoforte. Any per- 
formance of this nature merits attention, if 
only as an attempt to popularize good music 
among us, and music of a class, too, which is 
often neglected by a seemingly music-loving 
public. Given by Germans, Romberg’s “ Lied 
was, in this instance, sung with great spirit 
and vigor, and that full understanding of the 
subject by which musical Germans are cha- 
racterized, and it was apparently appreciated 
by a crowded audience. 

A complimentary concert for the benefit of 
Mrs. 8. C. Horn was also given at Niblo’s on 
the same evening; but, in spite of an attractive 
programme, it was but thinly attended. 














MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Taylor's Choral Anthems” published by Haw- 
Ley, Fuviier, ann Co., Utica, is a collection of 
good anthems, choruses, quartettes, trios, and 
duets, with a few soli made by this gentleman, 
author of “ Sacred Minstrel,” &c., for singing so- 
cieties and choirs. Several of Mr. Taylor's own 
compositions are interspersed, and the collection 
shows care and judgment. Among those marked 
V. C. T. we may distinguish “ Rejoice, the Lord 
is King,” as full of vigor and animation. Well 
sung it would be admirable, nor is it difficult of 
execution. His popular duet, “ Give me Music,” 
is also reprinted here, with some slight changes. 
Altogether it is a collection that must be valuable 
to singers, as combining also the best anthems of 


‘the old composers. We do not, however, see the 


advantage of adopting the old clef for one part, 
when the ordinary sign of the treble would an- 
swer the purpose equally well. 

Frera, Porn, anv Co., have published another 
number of Gungl’s compositions, entitled “ Wan- 
dering Melodies, Waltzes.” They are a good and 
popular series, attractive to all players. Also 
another number of the Labitzky and Lanner col- 
lection, “ The Phaenix Waltzes.” We must like- 
wise refer to “The Standard Bearer,” a grand 
march, by F. Brandeis, one that will be a favorite 
with bands of wind instruments. “ Gentle 
Thoughts” is the title of a ballad issued by Firth 
and Pond, the music by Rimbault, author of Hap- 
py Land, and, like all his melodies, is flowing and 
graceful, and, in this instance, certainly worthy of 
better words. 





When once infidelity can persuade men that 
they shall die like beasts, they will soon be 





brought to live like beasts also —South. 


Publishers’ Circular, 





XP To Apverriseas.—To facilitate an eariy publica- 
tion in the week of the Literary World, and its transmis- 
sion by the day of publication in New York °to the chief 
Atiantic Cities (an object desirable to advertisers), we 


| would again urge upon our Advertising friends the neces- 


sity of an early forwarding of their Advertisements. 
Where practicable, advertisements should be sent to the 


office of the Literary World by Saturday, for the paper of 
the next week. They will be received, however, till 
Monday, at 4 o'clock, As this is a measure which has 
been often urged upon us by our Advertisers, especially 
out of the city, we trust that they will all favor our good 
intentions in this step, whieh must result in increased 
efficiency to the circulation of the Literary World. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Myexs’ well-received novel of the last sea- 
son, the King of the Hurons, has been announced 
for republication in London, under the title of its 
heroine, “ Blanche Montaigne.” 

A translation, by Theodore Martin, of an in- 
teresting specimen of Danish Literature, the drama 
of King René’s Daughter, by Heinrich Hertz, is 
announced by Crossy & Nicnots. A version of 
this play was recently presented among the the- 
atrical performances at Windsor Castle, Mrs. 
Kean enacting the heroine with great feeling and 
beauty. 

Linpsay & Braxiston have now ready in a 
superior 12mo. edition, a reprint of the Memoir, 
Letter, and Poems, of Bernard Barton, recently 
issued by the poet’s family in London. 

Goutp, Kenpatt, & Lincon have now ready 
AGasstiz’s promised volume on Lake Superior, and 
the volume of Proceedings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

G. & B. ERMANN have just completed 
their issue of Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, 
from the original plates. This house has also 
issued an excellent catalogue of German, Classi- 
cal, and Modern books, which they offer for sale. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. have just ready the Rev. 
Calvin Colton’s long-promised “ Deck and Port.” 

Baker anv Scripner have in press The Lily 
and the Totem, a tale of the Huguenots in Flo- 
rida, by W. Gilmore Simms. 

A. Hart, Philadelphia, has in press “ The Life 
and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, by his 
brother, Geo. Combe,” from early sheets forward- 
ed from Edinburgh by the author, and which will 
shortly be given to the publie. Also a volume of 
Tales and Sketches by Miss Leslie. “The Sea 
King,” a Novel, by the Author of “ The Scourge 
of the Ocean.” “ Memoirs of the Court of Marie 
Antoinette,” by Madame Campan, with a Biogra- 
phical Notice by M. De Lamartine. “ The 
Creole; or, Siege of New Orleans,” by a Missis- 
sippian. “ Linda, a Tale of Southern Life,” by 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. “ Memoirs of the 
House of Orleans, by W. Cooke Taylor ; being an 
exact reprint of the London edition published in 
1850, in twe large volumes, with Portraits of the 
Duke of Orleans and Louis Philippe.” Also 
cheap editions of “ Carlyle,” Jeffrey,” and “ Mack- 
intosh’s Miscellanies,” uniform with his cheap edi- 
tions of “ Macaulay’s Miscellanies.” 

Mr. Puram publishes this week a Supplement 
to the Bibliotheca Americana, by O. A. Roor- 
bach, containing over 4000 Titles, comprising 
books published within the past year, and others 
which were omitted in the former work. Mr. R. 
has used great diligence in preparing this book, 
having sent circulars to some twelve hundred who 
make bookselling their business, and received re- 
turns from nearly three hundred publishers, which 
has enabled him to make the work very com- 
plete. Actively engaged in business as he 
is, occupying a prominent position in one of the 
largest publishing houses in the United States, 
it is surprising how he finds time to accomplish so 
much, particularly as we know the profits do not 
compensate him for his labor ; he himself says it is 
a sort of “mania,” a wish to see the work com- 
plete, that impels him to continue, rather than the 
profit derived. We hope the Trade at large will 
encourage this “ mania” by ordering his book. 








G. P. Putnam has just published Cuba and the 
Cubans; comprising a History of the Island of 
Cuba, its Social, Domestic, and Political Condi- 
tion ; also its Relation to England and the United 
States. By the author of “ Letters from Cuba.” 
12mo. pp. 260. Also acheap edition of Kaloolah, 
50 ets. 

Baxer & Scripner have in press a work of 
fiction entitled, Reveries of a Bachelor, by Ik. 
Marve!. Women’s Whims; or,"The Female Ba- 
rometer, by the Author of Picciola. Baconian 
Philosophy, a new and enlarged edition, by Samuel 
Tyler. 

James Munroe anv Co. have in press the Pro- 
metheus of A®schylus, new edition, revised by 
Pres. Wolsey ; Demosthenes de Corona, 4th edi- 
tion, with additional notes, by Prof. Champlin, 
of Waterville College ; Herodotus, from Schweig- 
heuser, with notes, 2d edition. 

G. P. Purnam has in Press, Eldorado ; or Ad- 
ventures in the Path of Empires, by Bayard Tay- 
lor, author of “ Views a-Foot,” &c. &c., with II- 
lustrations from drawings by the Author. 

The Rev. Dr. Bioomrietp, well known by his 
learned labors on the New Testament, has ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Joun Murray, respecting 
Mr. Spencer’s book on “ The East.” We give 
the letter as indicative, to some extent, of the favor 
which this interesting volume. is likely to meet 
with in England :— 

“ Mr. Jonn Murray: 

“ Dear Sir,—I beg to return you my best thanks 
for your polite attention in offering to my accept- 
ance a copy of ‘Sxercnes or Travet in Eeyrr 
anp THE Hoxy Lanp, by the Rev. J. Spencer, of 
New York. I take a peculiar interest in whatever 
is written by intelligent travellers in those parts, 
especially in so far as their investigations serve to 
illustrate the Holy Scriptures, to the interpreta- 
tion of which the main labors of my life have been 
bestowed. Accordingly, I have gone over with 
some care and attention the greater part of Mr. 
Spencer’s book ; and my impression is that it will 
be ultimately well received by the reading public 
in this country as well as in America. tt is in- 
deed a work not intended for the learned, but for 
the great mass of well educated and intelligent 
persons, by whom it will, I think, be found both 
instructive (as conveying a great deal of valuable 
information not easily otherwise attainable), and, 
especially from its peculiar features, as being con- 
veyed in familiar letters, very interesting. The 
eleven lithograph plates (which do great credit to 
the artist) must be interesting, and the map of the 
Dead Sea, and the plan of Jerusalem, as it now is, 
= be valuable in the eyes of all persons of every 
class. 

“The writer is evidently a traly modest man, 
yet an independent thinker for himself, and who 
has everywhere chosen to use his own eyes and 
convey his own impressions on the deeply inter- 
esting scenes brought under his view. There is no 
aim at fine writing, no tendency to over coloring, 
but everything is conveyed with simplicity and 
strict fidelity ; and there is a certain vividness, 
arising from the matter being written on the spot, 
while the subjects were fresh in the travellers 
mind, and absorbed all his thoughts. 

“ From some personal knowledge which I have 
of the writer, I should say that every dependence 
may be placed on the complete accuracy of the 
representations which he makes of the state of 
things in those countries. Truthfulness, an earnest 
seriousness and candor, as they form, I believe, 
the characteristics of the man, so they stamp every 
page of the writer, whose book will be found es- 
pecially interesting to Bible students, from the at- 
tention of the pious writer having been uniformly 
directed to the illustration of the Holy Scriptures. 

“ Upon the whole, I feel assured that you will 
have no cause to regret having undertaken the re- 
publication of the work in this country. 

“I am, dear Sir, with much esteem, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“« 8. T. Broomrieip.” 


“ 4 West Terrace, Park Road. 
“ Upper Holloway, Feb. 20th, 1850.” 
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A DRAMA, 


FROM THE DANISH OF 


HENRICH HERTZ. 
1 vol. 160. pp. 80. 
“Nothing can be more pleasing thar the translation 
before us, of this exquisite drama.”— Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 
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Subscriptions received, and Nos. for sale by 


DEWITT & DAVENPORT, Agents, 
it Tribune Building. 


m23 tf 








GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 
Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. ° 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount, 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size. 


Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 


larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 


VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN 
cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 

Each cop $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. K6llner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

he Five numbers now published contin 30 views, 
com P niladelphia, timore, Saratoga Springs, 
alls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 

Washington, &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain $2 00. 
do. colored 


5 00. 
All the views may be had separately. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. eopoueny inform the 
trade that they have always on band the iargest assort- 
ment of French, English, and German prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such sas to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in;Eu- 
rope. The usual discount allowed to the trade, 

f16tf. 





In Press 


ND WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK—The 
TRIPPINGS OF TOM PEPPER; in two volumes. 
Price $1 00, Originally published in the Evening Mirror. 
This is a spicy production from the pungent pen of Harry 
Franco. its well satire at the follies of the day, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JAMES K. POLK. 
By Hox. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 


A Memuer or THe XXIX. anp XXX. Coneress, 
This work will consist of about 500 pages, and embrace 
all the important events of Mr. Polk’s eventful Adminis- 
tration, incinding Sketches of «ll the Battles in Mexico. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE BIBLIOTHECA 


AMERICANA, 
MPRISING a List of Books which have been Pub- 
lished in the United States within the present Year; 
also Omissions and Corrections of Errors, as far as ascer- 
tained, which occurred in the former Work, together with 
a List of Periodicals. Compiled and Arranged by O. A. 
Roorsacn. Royal 8vo. cloth, $1 50 net. 
Just Published by 
GEO. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 
Par Saie by Ticknor & Co. Resets; Lippincott, Gram- 
bo & Co., and J. W. Moore, Philadelphia ; Jas. 8. Waters, 
Baltimore; McCarter & Allen, Charleston ; 8. C. & H. W. 
Derby & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. m23 uf 


Dr. Kitto’s New Work. 
DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS; 


OR, ORIGINAL READINGS FOR A YEAR, 
ON SUBJECTS 


From Sacred History, Biography, Geography, 
Antiquities, and Theology. 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. 
First Serizs—Antediluvians and Patriarchs. $1. 


MEMOIRS of Lady Colquhoun, by Hamilton. 75 cts. 
LIFE of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie. &vo. $1 50. 
JOHN HOWARD; or, the Prison World of Europe. $1. 
PASCAL’S Provincial Letters 12mo. $1. 
ROW LAND'S Common Maxims of tnfidetity. 75 cts. 
McLELLAN’S Manual of Interpretation. 75 cts. 
GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated. $1. 
RASSELAS, by Dr. Johnson. I6nio. fine vd. 50 cts. 
MARSHALI, on Sanctification. 18mo. 50 cts. 

Just Published by 

m@3if ROBT CARTER & BROS., 285 Broadway. 





WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
New Edition. 


W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Boston, 
AVE recently published a new edition of Elements of 
History, Ancient and Modern, by J. E. Worcester, 
LL.D., 418 pp. 12mo., sheep; including a chart and tables 
of history within the volume. 
Worcester’s History has for many years occupied a high 
poe as a Text Book, in the Colleges, Academies, and 
igh Schools of the United States. It is used in the 
exumination of candidates for admission into the Fresh- 
man class of Harvard College. The present edition, 
being printed from entirely new stereotype plates, has 
been thoroughly revised, and, where necessary, rewritten ; 
and the principal events brought down to the present 
ti 





me. 

The following extract from the Preface has reference to 
the charts and tubles, which are peculiar to this work : 

“The outlines of history may be acquired with incom- 
parably greater facility by the use of charts and tables, 
than by the perusal of voluines independently of such aid ; 
and, what is of great importance, the information thus 
obtained will be so impressed on the mind as to be much 
more durable than if acquired by any other method. By 
means of them one may easily trace the rise, progress, 
revolutions, decline, and fall of States and Empires; see 
what States have been contemporary, and what have 
existed at different periods ; take comprehensive views of 
the whole ground of history, and comparative views of the 
— parts; mark the succession of the different 

ynasties and sovereigns in the different kingdoms and 
pres pel the leading events of the several! reigns, 
and of different ages ; and observe the periods when the 
most illustrious persons have flourished.” 

Boston, 1850. m9 6t 


JNO. R. NUNEMACHER, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, 
Miscellaneous, School, and Blank Books and 
Stationery. 
NEW ALBANY, INDIANA. 

Rare and Choice Books for Public and Private Libraries 
Imported, if not in Store, at short notice, and 
Western Dealers supplied with all 
the Publications of 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 

In quantities, at Philadelphia Prices. 
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THE SUBSCRIBER desires to call attention to the 
fullowing 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED, 


Being a Part of his List of Publications, which he offers 
on the most reasonable terms. 


THE MERCY SEAT. Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s 
Prayer, by Gardiner Spring, D.D, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Itis generally conceded that this volume, just issued, 
surpasses any former production of its distirguished 
author. Itseminently catholic spirit cannot fall to give it 
a wide circulation and a long life of usefulness. A second 
edition has been called tor’in two weeks from the date of 
its first publication. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. Designed to 
illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and hopes of 
Christianity. Sevenra Epirion. By Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. 1 vol. royal L2me, 


AN EARNEST MINISTRY the Want of the Times. By 
John Angel James. | vol. l2mo. Taino Epirion. 
GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of * Vital Christianity.” 1 vol. I2mo. 

APOSTOLIC BAPTISM Facts and Evidences on the 

Subjects and Mode of Christian Baptism. By C. Taylor, 

editor of * Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” Fourta 

Eprrion 1 vol 12mo. 

CRUDEN'S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE 

Scriptures. 

This is incomparably the best work of the kind in print, 

and is offered at a lower price than ever, though greatly 

improved in its style of publication, 1 vol. royal Bvo. 

Is CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Bible 
Evidence for the People. By Rev. John Cumming, of 
the Scotch Church, London, with an Introduction by 
the Hon. ‘Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

It is believed there is no work in print better calculated 
than this, to meet the prevailing forms of error and scepti- 
cism of the present day. Sxeconp Epirion. 

PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. By Shepherd K. 
Kollock, with an Introduction by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D., of Princeton Seminary. 1 vol. mo. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. In 
two handsome octavo volumes, embellished with a 
number of fine steel engravings 
This edition contsins, in the compass of nearly 1700 

large octavo pages, all the productions of this unusually 

popular authoress, suited to a standard edition. S&veNTH 

Epirion. 

THE PREACHER AND PASTOR. A_ coliection of 
standard Treatises on Preaching and Pastoral Duties, 
from Feneion, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell, and others. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


DR. WOODS’ WORKS. The Works of Leonard Woods, 
D.D., late Professor of Theology at Andover. 

JAY'S PRAVERS FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES; 
or. the Domestic Minister’s Assistant. By William Jay, 
author of Sennons, Discourses, &c., with additionai 
Prayers for special occasions. This is the handsomest 
edition in market. I2me.cloth. New Eprrion. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, and the Crusade 
against the Albigenses ander Pope innocent ILL. By 
Charlotte Elizubeth. Finely iilustrated. J6mo. Sx- 
conn Epvrrion. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. Containing 
Personal Recollections, with Explanatory Notes, accom- 
panied by a Memoir embracing the period from the Close 
of Personal Recollections to her Death, By L. H. J. 
Tonna. Embellished with a new and accurate Portrait 
from steel. with several other fine illustratious. 16mo. 
Seconp Epirion. 


> WHEAT SHEAFE Gathered from our own Fields. By 
T. 8. Arthur and F.C. Woodworth, 1 vol. 12mo. beau- 
tifully illustrated with nearly fifty engravings. 

FRANK FORREST ; or. the Life of an Orphan Boy. By 
David M. Stone, with fine illustrations. | vol. 18mo. 


HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. Sketches of their 
Character and ‘Times, by John Stoughton, with an In- 
troduction by Joel Hawes, D.D. Sgconp Epirion. 


PSYCHOLOGY, OR A VIEW OF THE HUMAN SOUL, 
including ANTHROPOLOGY, adapted for the use of Col- 
leges. By F. A. Rauch. D.P. lino. 

We would invite the attention of the Trade to our recent 
Editions of CRUD N’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
roy. Bvo. sheep; DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, 
2 vols. 8vo. sheep;-KNAPP’S LECTURES ON THE- 
OLOGY, 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, and MACKNIGHT ON 
THE EPISTLES, royal 8vo. sheep—books formerly pub- 
lished by Thos. Wardle, but now by ourselves. Being de- 
sirous of extending the Sale of these Books, very liberal 
terms will be afforded to those purchasing in quantities of 
100 to 500, the price varying according to the number 
taken. They will be furnished, bound or in sheets. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


JOURNAL OF THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
Abyssinia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Je- 
rusalem. Preceded by an Introduction, Geographical 
and Historical, on Abyssinia. ‘Translated from the 
French, by Rev. 8 D. Clark; with a Bicgraphical 


Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Robert Baird, D.D. 1 vol. 
12mo. with Portrait and Maps. 
M. W. DODD, 








and the foibles of little literary men, will be greatly re- 
lished by all who are fond of high seasoned dishes. m23 


A large variety of Piano and Guitar Music always on 
hand. . m3 % 


m23 Brick Church Chapel. 












MISS LESLIE’S 
NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 
In One Volume, 502 pages, full bound, price $1. 





A USEFUL GUIDE FOR LARGE OR SMALL FAMILIES. 


MISS LESLIE’S. 
LADY’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 


Containing Directions for Cooking, Preserving, Pickling, 
and Preparing the following Articles according to 
the most Approved Receipts, viz: 


Soups, Puddings, Confectionery, 
Fish, Pies, Sweetmeats, 
Meats, Tarts, Jellies, 
Vegetables, Custards, Syrups, 

Poultry, Cakes, Cordials, 
Oysters, Pastry, Biscuits, 

Game, Blancmange, Candles, &c., &c. 


THIRD EDITION—-ENLARGED, 
With One Hundred and Twenty Additional Receipts, 
FOR PREPARING 
FARINA, INDIAN MEAL, FANCY TEA CAKES, &c. 
Also a List of Dishes for 
BREAKVAST, DINNER, AND SUPPER TABLES. 


“« Let these receipts be fairly and faithfully tried, and T 
trust that few, if any, will cause disappointment in the 
result.”— Preface. 


The above work is just published by 
, A. HART, late Carey & Hart, 
126 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


MRS. OSGOOD’S 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 


With 12 exquisite Engravings by celebrated Artists, 
from Original Designs. 
1 vol. elegantly printed and superbly bound, $5, gilt edges. 


“ A most attractive and beautiful volume, comprising 
many of the best specimens of American poetry.”— JU. S. 
Gavtte. 

» The book is a luxury to the eyes, and reflects the high 
est credit upon the taste of all who have contrituted to 
the exquisitely beautiful and sumptuous pages. * * * 
Mrs. Osgood hos often been ranked as the Mrs. Hemans of 
Amvrica; but it would be a higher compliment to any 
living English poetess to call her the Mrs. Osgood of Eng- 
land. * * * We have only spice left to add, that the 
iustrations of the volume are as fine as the eye can de- 
sire."—N. Y. Mirror. 


Bn, A. HART, Phila. Publisher. 
G. & B. WESTERMAN BROS. 
290 BROADWAY 


(CORNER OF READE STREET), 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers 
oF 
German and Foreign Literature, 
And Works connected with the Fine Arts, 
of their Edition of 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 


To 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


SEVENTEEN PLATES. 


Have just Published the two concluding Nambers (15, 16/ 
From the Merry Wives of Windsor, and King Henry IV.- 
with Explanatory Letterpress in English 
and German. 

Each Number Fifty Cents. 


Complete Copies of this nmiost splendid Series of Hiustra- 
tions are to be had continually, in Sixteen Parts, fancy 


per cover, at ° : ° ° $ 8 00 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, é . 10 00 
“ half morocco, gilt edges, P 11 00 
“ * full morocco, gilt edges and sides, 12 00 


G. & B. W. Bros. keep constantly on hand a Large Stock of | Je 


R. Tauchnitz's Leipsic Edition of the 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 
At the Lowest Rates, and of 
B. Tauchnits’s Collection of BRITISH AUTHORS, at 
374 cents per Volume, 

Containing, in about 180 volumes, the Works of Bulwer, 
Boz, Byron, D'tsraeli. Fullerton, Goldsmith, James, 
Lever, Marryatt, Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Smollet, 
Sterne, Switt, Thackeray, Warren, and others. 

G. & B. W.’s first Catalogue of their valuable and well- 
selected Stock of German and Foreign Books is now ready 
and may be had gratis on application. A glance at the 
Index (XXIV.) will show at once that our stock is now 
unsurpassed by any other establishment in this line. 

Orders for Books, &c., from Europe are solicited, and 
punctually attended to. m3 It 





SECOND EDITION. 


E have this day Published a Second Edition of 
MINIFIE’S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, for Self-Lustruction, saper royal, octavo size. 
Illustrated by 56 steel plates, containing over 20€ diagrams, 
full bound, Library style, price 33. This edition is printed 
on larger paper than the first, and is bound in & superior 
manner, forming a handsomer as well as larger volume. 


Notices of the First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 


“It is one of the most printed works that 
we have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.”” 


From the Baltimore American. 


“We regard Mr. Minifie’s work as one likely to con- 
fer great benefit on the rising generation, as a knowledge 
of what it teaches is of consequence to every one ; to the 

who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merrchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanic's skill 
by its application to his work.” 


From the New York Scientific American. 
“ It is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen—no 
young mechanic should be withoat it.” 
From the American Railroad Journal. 


“Tt has received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
in its praise.” 





pt aaa 
We have recently Published 


Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 
Abridged from the octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


Medium 12mo. Lilustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25, 

This book has been introduced in many of the schools 

and colleges in New England, New York, and other 


States. 
MINIFIE & Co., 
114 Baltimore Street, Barrmore. 


m23 3m 





Cicero’s Orations, for Schools. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





[March 23. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOTH. 

THE ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF CHEMISTRY, 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL : 
Embracing its Application to the 
Arts, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Geology, Medicine, and 
Pharmacy. By JamesC. Booth, A.M., M.A.P.8., Melter 
and Retiner U. 8. Mint, Professor of Applied Chemistry 
in the Franklin Institute. Assisted by Campbell Morfit, 


author of ** Applied Chemistry.” Complete in one vol. 
royal 8vo. 978 pages. 


SOLLY. 
SYLLABUS OF A COMPLETE COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY ; 
Including its Mites By . ne mae and 


OVERMAN. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON 
IN ALL [TS VARIOUS BRANCHES ; 
Including a Description of W ood-cutting, Coa! digging, and 
the Burning of Charcoal and Coke; the digging and 
roasting of Iron Ore; . the ,building and management 
of Blast Furnaces working by Charcoal, Coke, or An- 
thracite ; the refining of Iron, and the conversion of the 
Crude into Wrought [ron by Charcoal Forges and Pud- 
dling Furnaces. Also a description of Forge Hammers, 
Rolling Mills, Blast Machines, Hot Blast, etc., etc., etc . 
To which is added, an Essay on the Manufacture of 
Steel. By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer. 
Complete in one octavo vol. 500 pages. Lilustrated with 
150 Engravings on Wood, 


LESLIE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COOKERY, 
IN ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. By Miss Leslie, In 
one vol. 12mo. 36th edition, with Improvements. 
HENRY C. BAIRD 
(Successor to FE. L. Carey), 
m3 2t Publisher, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY JENKS, PALMER & CO. 
No. 131 Washington Street, Boston, 


AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY 
TRADERS GENERALLY. 
PARLEY’S HISTORIES.— First Book.—Western He- 








HAVE JUST ISSUED 
M. TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONES SE- 


lecte X1L, viz. Aceusationis in C. Verrem Lib. IV, 
Pro Lege Manilia. In 8. Catilinam Or. Prima. In| 
Cutilinam Or Secunda. In Catilinam Or. Tertia. tn 
Catilinam Ur. Quarta. Pro P. Sulla. Pro Q. Ligariv. 
Pro Rege Deiotaro, In M. Antonium Or. Phitippica L. 
In M. Antonium Or. Philippica XIV. Pro A. Licinio. 
Archia Voeta. With a biographical sketch, introduc- | 
tions, critical and explanatory notes. In | neat royal 
18m. volume, extra cloth—with wood cuts. Price 60 
cents—being a volume of Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classi- 
cal Series. | 
Under this title Lea & Blanchard are publishing a se- | 
ries of the more prominent classical writers, edited b 
those distinguished scholars and critics, Leonhard | 
Schmitz and C.G. Zampt. The object of the series is to | 


misphere—Newly stereotyped, and brought down to 

esent time, with new engravings, &c.; Second Book— 

stern Hemisphere, brought down to a recent date, with 
new engravings, &c.; Third Book —Ancient History. 

WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES, — Elementary — 
Adapted for Common Schools and Academies. Compre- 
hensive—For do., and for general reference, recommended 
as combining advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary, sa- 
perior to all others—new editions, enlarged. 

WORCESTER’S READERS.—Primer, Second Book, 
Introduction to Third do.; Third and Fourth Book, with 
lessons in Enunciation, Articulation, Pronunciation, Em- 
phasis, Pauses, &c., by Wm. Russell. 

EMERSON'S WATTS ON THE MIND, with cor- 
rections, questions, and supplement. 

EMERSON’S NATIONAL SPELLING BOOK; IN- 
STRUCTION to do. 


present a course of accurate texts, revised in accordance| EMERSON’S ARITHMETIC.—Part I, containing easy 


with the latest iovestigations and MSS. and the most ap-| lessons for beginners; Part 2, lessons fi 


for all scholars : 


proved principles of modern criticism. These are accom Part 3, higher operations; Key to Parts 2and3; Ques- 


panied with notes and illustrations introduced sparingly, | 
avoiding on the one hand, the error of overburdening the 
work with commentary, and on the other that of leaving 
the student entirely to his own resources. The main ob- 
ct has been to awaken the scholar's mind to a sense of 
the beauties and peculiarities of his author, to assist bim 
where assistance is necessary, and to lead him to think and 
to investigate for himself. For this purpose maps and 
other engravings are given wherever use(ul, and each au- 
thor is accompanied with a biographical and critical 
sketch. The form in which the volumes are printed is 
neat and convenient, while it admits of their being sold at 
prices unprecedentedly low, thus placing them within the 
reach of many to whom the cost of classical works has 
hitherto proved a bar to this department of study. 

I'he works which have #iready a red are— 

C. J. Casaris de Bello Galiico, withamap. Price 50 cts. 

C. C. Sallustii Catilina et Jugurtha; with a map—50 cts. 

P. Virgilit Maronis Carmina—75 cents. 

Schmitz’s Latin Grammar, half bound—60 cents. 

Q. Curtius Rafas, with a map—70 cents. 

Teachers yor le ers Ley Pt oo may = 
tain copies on y, Or by letter, to the 
publishers. m23 tf 





tions to Part 3. 
BAILEY’S on ager on the inductive plan, for be- 
to 


ners ; Key 
wBOODRICH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
adapted to the capacity of youth, brought down to a re- 
cent date, and the Constitution of the United States add- 
ed: Goodrich’s and Emerson's Questions to do. 
ELL’S LESSONS IN ENUNCIATION; 


RUSSS 
RUSSELL’S ELOCUTION, 

WEBB’S LITTLE SONGSTER; do. COMMO 
SCHOOL do.; FROST’S GRAMMAR; BOSSU''S 
FRENCH PHRASE BOOK ; ROOK’S GEOME- 
TRY ; ABBOTT'S LITTLE PHILOSOPHER ; NOYES’ 
FENRANSHE BLAIR’S OUTLINES OF CHRO- 


School Committees, Teachers, &c., desirous of examin- 
ing any of the above, supplied without charge—their cor- 
respondence solicited—and where the books are desired 
for use, liberal arrangements made for introduction or 
permanent supply. 

In addition to the above, always for sale at satisfactory 
of SCHOO UsIc. 


ices, a assortment ae , and 
MISCELLA EOUS BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 
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DUMAS?- NOVELS IN FRENCH. 

Hegsioen. avec - ce en oa sur acier. Vingt a“ sorte suite des Trois Poop ee. Le Capitaine Paul. 1 vol. in 12, M e 5s. 
gr 80. 32 5 3. 58. | Le Chevalier d’Harmental. 2 vol. in 12, - + 10s, 

Louis hy et ena ditt histoire lial i ote : ‘to iNlustrée de 36 gravures tirées 4 part, - La Reine Margot. 2 vol. “ : . 10s. 
rieuse de cette époque ; édition jllustrée de 200 vig- bes 4 La Dame de Monsoreau. 3 vol. “ i . is. 
nettes et de 600 gravures tirées a part. 2v.gr.8, 8 50) Impressions de Voyage. Qv.1% ‘ . ids, Sete Ould, 1 vel “ 5s 
I ; i A . 10s. . . aoe ; 
Le Comte de Monte-Cristo. 6 vol. 12, . 375 see ae 5s Quinze Jours au Sinai. 1 vol. “ “ . 
—— Nouvelle edition, itlustrée de 30 gravures sur eS v.a8 . : * | Le Maitre d’Armes. 1 vol “ 5s. 

acier dessinées par Gavarni et Tony Johannot, du Mémoires d'un Médecin. 4y. 1, . . - 20s. Pauli mp ae Bru 1 Mes t * 2 5 
tde |’auteur, ney vignejens dans iM texte. Fernande. 1 v. 12, : . » 5a. pe Mss en sa RB 
2 ¥. gr. ‘in 8, - 8 00) La Guerre des femmes. 2 v. 12, ‘a - : ig aap an se Be . - « 5S 
SE Amaury. Iv. 12, ° P . ° . ne Fille du Régent. 2 vol. “ ° - me 
Lee Teele M Rss é + APP ee Quarante-cing. 3 Y J 3 ; . . 15s. | Ascanio. 2 vol. “ -  « 10s. 
— édition illusirée ” 33 pee oer a part. Théatre nouveau. 2 v. . 10s. | Sylvandire. 2 vol. “ - « 3s 
lvol.gr 8. . $3 00) Le Chevalier de Maison- aan. 2 vol. in- 12, . 10s. | Georges. 2 vol. “ P - Ws. 








i Besides the. ahivé we oem a ees collection of HISTORICAL WORKS, Illustrated and Library Editions. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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' RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay St., Astor House. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


FRENCH, AND SCANDINAVIAN 
B00 


GERMAN, 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


LIBRARIES AND THE TRADE SUP- 
PLIED TO ORDER. 


Special Orders Sent by every Steamer. 





Philosophical and Theological Works. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEIN- 
RICH EWALD. Erstes Jahrbuch, 1848, mit einer Ab 
handiung iiber die neuentdeckte phénikische Inschrift von 
Marseille. $0 388 

WINER, G. B. Biblisches Rex!wérterbuch zum Hand- 
gebrauch fiir Studirende, Candidaten, und Prediger. 
3te sehr + yee ae ings vermehrie Auflage, 2 Baade a 


— phe Bn $8 
BACH, K.R. Dr. Die Kirchengeschichte tw 
18 “ 19 Jahrhunderts aus dem Stundpunkte des evan- 
gelischen Protestantismus betrachtet. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. 2 Thie. gebunden. 33 38 
STODIEN und KRITIKEN, theologische. Eine Zeit 
schrift fiir das gesummte Gebiet der Theologie, hersus 
gegeben von besicamar al Aa rea Juhrgang 1850 

stes Heft $i—4 Heft 34 
NEANDER, - Brief Jncobi. ° . ; 

Do. der Brief Pauli an die Philipper. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. Edid. C. Tie 
cheadorf, Editio Secunda. Gebunden, $2 62 
LITER ARISCHER ANZEIGER fir christliche Thevio- 
gie und Wissenschaft iberhaupt, herausgegeben von Dr. 
A. Tholuck. Jahrgung, 1850. $3 00 
KIRCHEN ave be Paces gy ae 


von Prof, Hengste LDT'S. ALEX VND ng | 
HUMBOLDT"'S, LEX ANDER vON. Asdiubiee a der 
Natur mit wi n Erléiuterungen-dritie, ver- 
besserte, und vermehrte Auflage. 2 vol. $3 00 
BRIEFE iiber Alexander v. Humboldt's Kosmus. Ein 
Commentar zu diesem Werke fiir gebildete Laien. bear- 
bentet von Bernhard Cotta, Professor. 2 vol. geh. $4 50. 
G. G. GERVINUS. Shakspeare—Charakteristik =haks- 
peurscher Sticke. 3 vol. $6 75 
STUDIEN von Adalbert Stifter. 4 vol. $8 50 
snneprers, C. C., ausgewiihite Werke. 5 vol. 
50 


ge $6 
JEAN PAUL'S ausgewiihite Werke, mit Lebens- 
deschreibung. Bildniss, und Handschrifien. 16 vol. $11. 
GELZER, Dr. Heinrich, Die neuere deytsche National 
Literatur nach Ibren ethiochen, und religiosen Gesichts- 
punkten. Fir a ee des deutschen Protestan- 
tismus, Qte A anne: 2 vol. ge 8 50 
DAS NIBELU GEN LIED: or, Lay of the Last 
peg ys op ‘Translated into English Verse after Prof. 
‘ari Lachmann’s collated and corrected text. By Jon+- 
than = Bound. $3 00 











TS Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, ni 
Printers, that he still continnes to carry on the Led 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give perme. we to all who may favor him with their 
N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 


Cor. John st:, New York. 


COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


HORACE, WITH NOTES. 

By EDWARD MOORE, A.M. 
ZESCHINES DE CORONA, WITH NOTES. 
By Praor. CHAMPLIN. 
STEWART’S MORAL AND ACTIVE 
POWERS. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES, 
By JAMES WALKER, D.D. 
REID’S INTELLECTUAL ESSAYS, 
ABRIDGED, WITH NOTES BY SIR WM. HAMILTON, 
AND OTHERS. 
Edited by JAMES WALKER, D.D. 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Notes by Prof. FELTON, 
THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Notes by Prof. FELTON. 
PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES. 
Notes by Prof. FELTON. 
HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET 
AND PRONUNCIATION. 
By E. A. SOPHOCLES. 
ALSO 
F. SALES’S 
SERIES OF FRENCH AND SPANISH BOOKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY ISSUED, 
STOCKHARDT’S 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


Translated from the Third German Edition. 
m2 4t 











PHILADELPHIA 


Playing Card Manufactory. 


DEPOTS, 
No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


AND 


82 John street, New York. 


HE Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 

in full operation, avd with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recent improvement in Machinery, aud the assistunce of the 
ee hands from the tate manufactory of T. CRE- 
ORE, he is enabled to offer the best article now Man2- 
factured in this country, at as low a price as any other 
maoufactorer, and solicits an examination of the quality 


an prices of his Cards. 
jl2 3m SAMUEL HART. 


J. K. FISHER, Aartisr, 


235 BROADWAY. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


History oF THE AFRicaN Mission, with a map. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Curistian Orrices—Prayers, and a suitable por- 
tion of Scripture for Daily Purposes. Illustrated 
by beautiful Engravings. Large 12mo. $1 25. 
Scenes in THE Lire or a CLercyman, by the 
Author of Lady Mary, &c. 12mo. 75 cents. 
Private Devorions, by Bishop Andrewes. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Mannina’s Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. $2 50. 

2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. 

18th Thousand. 12mo. 
Curistias Year ror Cuitpren, by Miss Tut- 
hill. 18mo. 374 cents. 


Wuote Duty or Man. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Wicuiams on THE Miracres. 38 cents. 
Do _—on THE Passion or our Lorp. 

75 cents. 

Recottections oF Deprartep Frienps, by the 

Rev. Dr. Berrian. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Rev. Dr. Balsh’s Edition of BickersTETH ON THE 

Lorp’s Suprer. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Goopve’s Work on Inrant Baptism. 

Murovocn’s Mosuetm’s EccresiasticaL History. 

3 vols. 

Browne's ComMENTARY ON THE Book oF 

Common Prayer. New Edition, Large Paper, 

Royal 8vo. 3 v. 


Pian SERMONS. 


Tuornton’s PRAYERS. 


8vo. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
m9 3t. 137 Broadway. 


Rev. 


Will be published Monpay, March 18th, 


DECK AND PORT! 


Or, Incidents of a Cruise in the U. 8. 


Frigate Congress 


TO CALIFORNIA VIA CAPE HORN. 
With Sketches of Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, 
Honolulu, and San Francisco. 


BY 
Rev. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
Author of Ship and Shore, ete. 


This Book contains a fine Steel Portrait of Commodore 
Stockton, and several spirited Engravings. 


Price $! 25. 
Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers, 51 John street. 
In Press. 
COLTON’S 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


m23 tf 





Walter Colton’s New Work. 
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N £ 
BANKS, GOULD & CO. 


LAW BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
144 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, AND 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


104 STATE STREET, ALBANY. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE, 5 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, Sixth American from the Ninth London Edition, with conside- 
rable Alterations and Additions, By 3S. March Phillipps, E-q., Counsellor at Law. In three volumes. With 
Notes to the first and second volumes, by Esek Cowen, lite one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the Stite 
of New York. assisted by Nicholas Hill, Jr., Counsellor at Liw. With additional Notes and References to the 
English and American Cases to the present time, by J. Marsden Van Cott, Counsellor at Law. In 5 volumes. 


JOHNSON’S CASES. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES OF THE SUPREME COURT AND COURT OF ERRORS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York from January Term, 1709, to January Term. 1893, both iaclusive. By William Johnson. Second Edition, 
with many additional Cases not included ia the former edition, fron Original Notes of the late Hon. Jacob Rad 
cliff. one of the Jalges of the Supreme Coart during the ime of these R ‘ports, with copious Notes and Refer- 
ences to the American aad Eaglish Decisions, by Lorenz» B. Sheppard, Counsetior at Law. In 3 volumes. 


DENIO'S REPORTS. 5 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME COURT AND IN THE COURT FOR 
the Correction of Errors of the State of New York. By Hiram Denio. 5 volumes. 


BARBOUR'S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 4 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES IN LAW AND EQUITY IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THESTATE OF NEW YORK. 
By Oliver L. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 4 volumes. 


BARBOUR'S CHANCERY REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York. By Oliver L. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 3 volumes. 


SANDFORD’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 4 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York before the Hoa. Lewis H. Sandford, late Vice Chancellor of the First Circuit. 4 volumes. 


MONELL’S PRACTICE. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Adapted to the 
Code of Procedure, and the Rules of the Supreme Court, which is added the Practice in Courts of Justices of the 
Peace, with an Appendix of Practical Forms. By Ciaudius L. Monell. 1849. 


WATERMAN’S TREATISE, 


A TREATISE ON THE CIVIL JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACK, to which are added, Out- 
lines of the Powers and Duties of County and Town Officers in the State of New York. Adapted to the 
Statutes and the Code of Procedure, containing Directions and Practical Forms for every Civil Code which can 
arise before a Justice under the Statutes and the Code. By Thomas W. Waterman, Counsellor at Law. 1849- 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 


BEING A DIGESTED INDEX OF ALL THE REPORTED DECISIONS IN EQUITY, IN THE UNITED 
States Courts and in the Courts of the several States from the Earliest period to the Preseot time. By John A. 
Dunlap and Thomas W. Waterman. 


BENEDICTS ADMIRALTY PRACTICE, 


THE AMERICAN ADMIRALTY, its Jurisdiction and Practice, with Practical Forms. By E. C. Benedict. 


NEW YORK DIGEST. 4 Volumes. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY DIGEST OF THE REPORTED CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
Jadicature and the Court for the Correction of Errors of the Staie of New York, together with the Reported 


Cases of the Superior Court, from the earliest period to the present time. By Thomas W. Clarke and William 
Hogan. 





COMSTOCK’S REPORTS. Volume 2. 


REPORTED CASES, ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF 
New York. By George F. Comstock, Counsellor at Law. With Notes and References. 


BRIGHT’S HUSBAND AND WIFE. 2 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. as Respects Property, partly founded upon Roper’s 
Treatise, and comprising Jacob’s Notes and Additions thereto. By John Edward Bught, Esq. In 2 volumes. 
With Notes and References to American Decisions, by Ralph Lockwood. 


3 ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS, Volume 21. 
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PUBLISHED AND OFFERED TO THE TRADE 
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H. W. DERBY & Co., 
145 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


*,* The sums annexed are the retail prices. 





Law. 


BIBB’S KENTUCKY REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 4 vols. $20. 


A. K. MARSHALL’S REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 3 vols. $10. 


LITTELL’S REPORTS and Select Cases, 
Second Edition, 6 vols, $20. 


T. B. MONROE’S REPORTS, 7 vols. Se- 
cond Edition, in presz, $23. 


J. J. MARSHALL’S REPORTS. Second 
Edition, 7 vols. In press, $23. 


DANA’S REPORTS. Second Edition. 
vols. In press, $30. 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF SHE- 
riffs. By A. E. Gwynne, Esq. $4. 


MecLEAN’S REPORTS. Decided in the 
Cireuit Court of the United States of the Seventh 
Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge, 3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRU- 
dence.—An Introduction to Equity Jurisprudence, 
with Notes and References to English and American 
Cases : adapted to the Use of Students. I vol. By 
James P. Holcombe, $3 25. 


BARTON’S HISTORY OF A SUIT IN 
Equity.—Revised and enlarged by J. P. Holcombe. 
With an Appendix containing the Ordinances of Lord 
Bacon, Rules and Practices in Equity in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, and the English Orders in 
Chancery. 1 vol. $2 25. 


GILMAN’S DIGEST.—Digest of the Deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of Indiana and [llinois, 
and the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor-at 
Law. 1 vol. $5. 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AME- 
rican Law.—Designed as a First Book for Students. 
By Timothy Walker. Second Edition, enlarged and 
amended. 1 vol. $5. 


MOREHEAD’S PRACTICE.—The Practice 
in Civil Actions and Proceedings at Law. By Hon. 
James T. Morehead. 1 vol. $5. 


9 





Miscellaneons,. 


COTTAGE AND COTTAGE LIFE. By 
C. W. Elliott, $2 50, 


THE WEST ; its Soil, Surface, and Produc- 
tions. By James Hall, Esq. 12mo. 65 cts. 


THE WEST;; its Commerce and Navigation. 
By James Hull, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. 


PIONEER HIST’Y. ByS. P. Hildreth, $2 50. 


NATURE AND TENDENCY OF FREE 
Institutions. By Frederick Grimke, $2 75. 
BURNET’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 
Western Territory. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 500 pages, $2 50. 
FLORAL EMBLEMS; or, Moral Sketches 
from Flowers. By Margaret Coxe, 60 cts. octane 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITE- 
rature ; or, the Origin and Development of the English 


Language. With Gems of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, 
Esq. 12mv. cloth, $1. 


McILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION.—The 
Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church as to 
Confirmation in point of Origin, Nature, and Qualifi- 
cation. By Rt. Rev. C. P. Mclivaine, cloth, 25 cts. 





ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
E. L. Magoon, cloth, 35 cts. f22m 
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ADOLPHUS MORRIS. WM, LUTHER BAKER. 


LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


‘ §IX DIFFERENT SIZES. 


RINTED in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest sized paper, and bound in the most splendid ane 
substantial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the best English editions, at much less price. To be 
had with or without plates, the publishers having supplied themselves with over fifty steel engravings by the 


first Artists. 
BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


Royal quarto, contaiaing the various readings and marginal notes, disquisitions on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and lacplration of the Holy Scriptures ; introductory and conclading remarks to each book ; philological and expla- 
natory notes; table of contents arr inged in historical order ; a chronological index, and various other matter, forming 
a suitable book for the stud y of clergymen, Sabbath school teachers, and students. 


In neat plain binding, ° P ° ‘ from $400 to $5 00 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, . ° js . “ 800 to 12 00 
Do. do. with splendid plates, ‘ S 10 00 to 15 00 
Do. do. bevelled side, gilt clasps “and Seniestinns, 4 “ 15 00 to 25 00 


THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


Without Note or Comment, universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat plain binding, e . ‘ é from $400 to $5 00 
ln ad morocco, Pxtra, gilt edges, 2 é ; F - 800 to 12.00 
do. do. with steel engravings, . » 10 w to 15 00 

do. clasps, &c. with plates and iluminations, ° “ 1500 tw 2% 00 
In seb ‘velvet, with gilt ornaments, =. ° “ 200 w 50 00 


CROWN OCTAVO BIBLE, 


Printed with large clear type, making 4 most convenient hand Bible for family use. 


In nent plain binding, ‘ ° 4 > from $075 to $1 50 
lu = Turkey morocco, gilt edges, ° ° ° ° * 100 to 200 
yo. * do, imitation, &c., ° > ‘ ° oa 150 to 300 

De do. clasps, &c., ° ° ° ° ° 250 w 500 

In rich velvet, ie giltornaments, . ° é . ss: 5@ to 10 00 

4 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S POLYGLOTT BIBLE. 
Wira Maps, &c. 

In neat plain binding, ; ° > > ° P from $060 to $1 00 
In imitation gilt edge, ° ° . . . ° as 100 to 150 
In Turkey, super extra, m ° 5 f “ a 175 to 2% 
Do. do. with clasps, ° ° ° . ° * 250 to 475 

In velvet, rich gilt ornaments, . - " 5 = « 350 w 8 00 

THE OXFORD 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 

In neat plain binding, . . . ° ° from $050 to $1 00 
In imitation, gilt edge, e ° ° ° 2 100 to 150 
In Turkey, super extra, . . . . * 175 to 225 
Do. do, with clasps, . . e ° ° " 2530 to 375 

In velvet, rich gilt ornaments, é é » é “ 3530 we 800 

AGATE 32mo. BIBLE. 
Printed with larger type than any other small or can: edition extant. 

In neat plain binding, ° « e " from 3050 to $1 0 
In tucks, or pocket- book style, ° ° ° ° > “ 07 to 100 
In roan, imitation giltedge, . . ° ° ‘ « 160 to 1 50 
ln Turkey, 7“ extra, ° « 150 w 200 
Do. gilt clasp, s “ 250 to 350 

In velvet, with ‘rich gilt ornamented, . “ 30 two 700 

32mo. DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE. 
The neatest, smallest, and _— edition of the Bible published. 

In neat plain ie ° ° ‘ . from 30 30 to $0 50 
In tucks or pocket- book style, ° . ° : P 060 to 100 
In roan, imitation, giltedge, . . e ° . . . 075 to 125 
In Turkey, ~— extra, e . ° . ‘ : - 100 to 150 
Do. gilt clasps, . . . . : » 150 tw 200 

In velvet, wen richly gilt ornaments, ° ° ° “ 250 to 600 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles, 
with gold and silver ornaments, suitable for presentation, ranging in price from $10 to $100. 


Wo” A liberal Discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 
PUBLISHED BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & Co., 


MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
PIANOFORTES, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 





Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 

1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 

ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. I2mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 

1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports—Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 

Daniel Cali. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 
ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session, 

1006, incluvive. In three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 
Pleading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
| University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 

Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 

1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 

Cases. 

Robinson’s Practice—The Practice in the 

Courts of Law and Equity in Virginis. By Conway 

Robinson, Volume the Third. Vols. 1 and 2 out 

of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 

Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 

and America, with numerous references to the English 
and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 

leading cases. 

Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 
Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 

Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments of 
Latin Grawmar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 
of Thomas Ruddiman ; to which is annexed a coin- 
plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 


Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Class of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 

Howison’s History of Virginia. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus, 1 
vol, 32mo. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 


Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 
mendation of the Dover Assvciation, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 


Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
jeges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point, 


Crozet’s New Map of Virginia, Pocket-book 





No. 14, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. m23 tf} ~ form, and on rollers. m23m 
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Now Ready. 
Hume's History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 

62 Cents per Volume. 
Containing the History. of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 


lay'’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable | 


edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
ucing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
und, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WaAsuineron sTReEET, 
a4tf BOSTON. 


Headley’s Works. ( 
Just Published and for Sale by Jonny S. TAYLOR, 
143 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE SACRED MOUNTAINS. 


By the Rev. J. ‘IT’. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Gilt edges, extra, $1 50. 


SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 





By Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 18mo. Hiustrated. 50 cts. | 


Gilt extra, 75 cts. 


THE PARLOR BOOK. 

By the Rev. J.T. Headiey. 1 vol reyal 8vo. with ten 
splendid engravings on steel, gilt edges, extra, $2. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF THE REV. 
J. T. HEADLEY. 


With a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of the Author, 2 | 


vols. 2mo. Price $2. Gilt edges, extra, $2 50. 
The third Voiume of the MISCELLANIES will be ready 
in a few days. 





In Press and to be published in a few days, 
[NAPOLEON AND HIS DISTINGUISHED 
MARSHALS. 

By J.T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. 350 pages. Inst. $1. 


LUTHER AND CROMWELL. 
By the Rev. J.T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. I!lustrated. $1. 


RAMBLES AND SKETCHES. 


By the Rev. J. T. Headley. I vol. 12mo. Hiustrated. 1. | 


LETTERS FROM THE BACKWOODS 
AND THE ADIRONDACK. 
1 vol. 12me. cheap edition, and 
LETTERS FROM ITALY, THE ALPS, 
AND THE RHINE. : 
By the Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. cheap edition. 
Will be ready early in the summer. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF THE REV. J 
T. HEADLEY 
Wil! be completed in five or six uniform 12mo. volumes, 
with numerous engravings and illustrations, during 
the summer. 


N.B. A volume called Heapiey'’s Misce.tantes has 
been printed, which contains only three of the forty five 
chapters contained in the three volumes published by the 
Subscriber. JOHN 8. TAYLOR, 

Publisher and Bookseller, 143 Nassau st., N.Y. 


*,* Any valaable books to be had in New York, fur- 
nished by John 8. Taylor, at the lowest cash prices. 
m6 2 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
No. 23 Minor street, Puitape.puia, 
Will Publish on Saturday, 16th inst., 


SCENES OF THE 7 
CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY 


iN 1848 anp 1849. 
With the Personal Adventures of an 
AUSTRIAN OFFICER. 
l vol. 12mo muslia binding. Price 50 cts. m16 2t 











NEW WORK IN PREPARATION. © 





At an Early Day, STRINGER § TOWNSEND will Publish, 


LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA 


Atroud Series. 


CONTENTS. 


WHIPPLE, AND THE CRITICS. 
GREELEY, BENNETT, AND THE JOURNALISTS. 





IRVING, AND THE ESSAYISTS. 

| HAWTHOKNE, AND THE TALE TELLERS. 
PAULDING, AND THE NOVELISTS. DU YCKINCK, AND THE CLAQUEURS. 
MELVILLE, AND THE ROMANCISTS. WEBSTER, CLAY, CALHOUN, and the ORATORS. 
| FOSTER, MATHEWS. and the GAS-LIGHT, SCHOOL. |NEAL, AND THE HUMORISTS. 

| BOKER, AND 'THE DRAMATIsTS. HOLMES, THE WITS, and the FIRESIDE POETS. 

| WILLIS, AND THE TOURISTS. LOWELL, AND THE SATIRISTS. 

| CHAPIN, AND THE PULPIT. KEESE, AND THE LITERARY AUCTIONEERS. 

| MORRIS, AND THE SONG WRITERS. HERBERT, AND THE CLASSICS. 

LESTER, AND THE NATIONAL WRITERS. GRISWOLD, AND THE EDITORS. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 Broapway. 
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GREAT SALE 


OF 
Books, Drawings, Paintings, Engravings, and Statuary, 
AT AUCTION. 
BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE AND ADMINISTRATOR OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM A. COLMAN, 


Long known as a Collector and Dealer in Rare Books and Works of Art. 
By COOLEY & KEESE. (JOHN KEESE, AUCTIONEER.) 


At No. 304 Broadway, New York. 


COMMENCING 


On WEDNESDAY, 10th of April, and continued for Seven Days; 


| THIS EXTENSIVE SALE WILL INCLUDE 


MR. COLMAN’S PRIVATE LIBRARY, 


| AND WILL COMPRISE MORE THAN 


Four Thousand Numbers; 
EMBRACING 


A very large and rare collection of the Old Classics ; more than sixty numbers of Bibliography ; Illustrated Works, 
including many of the best, and of the finest proof plates. ‘The Division of Poetry and the Fine Arts is quite unique, 
| and will make the entire sale of the lastevening. A Subscriber's copy of Audubon on the Birds of America, the 
| plates of which are destroyed and the work out of print, valued at $1000; one copy of Musée Royale and Musée 
Frangais ; a fine folio copy of Hogarth; Travels of Maximilian, illustrated with many colored drawings, valued at 
| $150 ; Shakspeare Lilustrations,2 vols. 4to. comprising Etchings and Proofs, very scarce, valued at $125; one copy 
Encyclopedia Britannica, $160; Penny Cyclopedia, early London copy, 27 vols. ; Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, 8 
vols. royal 8vo. ; Antiquities of Herculaneum, 6 vols. folio; a large and entirely unique Scrap Book, mostly original 
American and English Drawings. Also, the well-known set of six Marble Busts of the Napoleon Family, valued at 
| $2500. And, among the Paintings, the Dying Gindiator, valued at $3000 ; the Roadside, by Agusse, $1000. Also a 
fine collection of Water Colors and Pencil Drawings, by the celebrated Artists, Holland, Leigh, Gunton, and others. 








The Morning Sales commence at 10 o’clock, and the Evening Sales at 7 o'clock, P.M. 


kr TERMS.—AI! purchases to the amount of $300 and over, 4 months’ credit, approved notes, or 24 per cent. dis- 
count for cash,—smalier amounts for cash on delivery. 


The Stock may be examined a few days previous to the Sale. 


ty Orders or bids for any works will be carefully attended to if sent to the Auctioneer, or they may be executed 
by the nearest Bookseller. 


a Catalogues of the Books now ready for distribution, and the 2Ist inst. that of the Paintings, Engravings, Sta- 
tionery, &c , &c., will be ready, Either or both will be sentGraris to those who may desire it (post paid). 


Address SAMUEL COLMAN, Administrator, 
m9 tf 304 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 











THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 





BOSTON, October 26, 1849. tf 
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GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, BOSTON, 


Have just Published 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


ITS 
PHYSICAL CHARACTER, VEGETATION, AND ANIMALS, 


COMPARED WITH OTHER AND SIMILAR REGIONS. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ, 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


John L. Le Conte, A. A. Gould, Asa Grav, T. W. Harris, J.B. Cabot, Leo Lesquereux, 
and Edward Tuckerman. 


WITH A 


Narrative of the Expedition and Illustrations. 
BY J. E. CABOT. 


This work, which has been long delayed, on account of the unexpected amount of material, will be one of the 
most valonble Scientific works that has appeared in this country. 

Embodying the researches of our best Scientific men relating to a hitherto comparatively unknown region, it will 
be found to contain a great amountof new scientific information. , 

The ilinstrations, seventeen in number, are in the finest style of the Art, by Sonrel: embracing Lake and Land- 
scape scenery, Fishes, and other objects of Natural History, with an outline map of Lake Superior. 

In one super royal octavo volume. 





In Preparation, 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 
By L, Agassiz and A. A. Gould. 
PART Il. SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY, 


in which the principles of classification are applied and the principal groups of animals are briefly characterized. 
This work is nearly ready for press, and it is hoped tht the Authors’ engagements may permit them to complete 
it during the Summer, for use in the Fall Terms of Academies and Colleges. 


COMPARATIVE 


PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Or, the Study of the Earth and its Inhabitants. A Series of Graduated Courses for the Use 
of Schools. 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT, 


Late Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neuchatel, Switzerland, Author of 
« Earth and Man,’ etc. 


G. K. & L. are happy to announce that the above work, which has been undertaken in compliance with the 
earnest solicitations of numerous teachers and friends of education, is in a forward state of prepyration. 

This series will consist of three courses adapted to the capacity of three diffrent ages and periods of study. The 
first is intended for primary schools, and for children from seven to ten years. ‘Ine second is adapted for higher 
schools, and for young persons of from ten to fifteen years. The third is to be used as a scientific Manual in Acade- 
mies and Colleges. 

Esch course will be divided into two parts, one of purely Physical Geography, the other for Ethnography, Statis- 
tics, Political and Historical Geography. Each part will be illustrated by a colored Physical and Political Atlas, pre- 
pared express.y for this purpose, delineating. with the greatest care, the configuration of the surface, and the other 
physical phenomena alluded two in the correspondimg work, the distribution of the races of men, and the political 
divisions into States, &c., &c. 

The two parts of the first course are now in a forward state of preparation, and will be issued at an early day. 


In Preparation, 


MURAL MAPS. 


A SERIES OF ELEGANT COLORED MAPS, 
EXHIBITING THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF THE GLOBE, 
Projected on a large scale, and intended to be suspended in the Recitation Room. 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 








Just Published. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY : 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS 


In Science and Art. 


Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improve- 
ments in Mechanics and Useful Arts, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, 
&c., together with a list of Recent Scientific Publica- 
tions; a classified list of Patents; Obituaries of Emi- 
nent Scientific Men; an Index of Important Papers in 
Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. 


EDITED BY DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, and 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr. 





Tue ANNUAL oF Scientiric Discovery is designed for 
all those who desire to keep pace with the advancement 
of Science and Art. The great and daily increasing num- 
ber of discoveries in the different departments of science 
is such, and the announcement of them is scattered 
through such a multitude of secular and scientific publica- 
tions, that it is very difficult for any one to obtain a 
sitisfactory survey of them, even had he access to all 
these publications. But scientific Journals, especially 
those of Europe, besides being muny of them in foreign 
languages, have a very limited circulation in this country, 
aud are accessible to but very few. Itis evident, there- 
fore, that an annual publication, giving a complete and 
condensed view of the Progress of Discovery in every 
branch of Scievee and Art, being, in fact, Tne Spirit of 
the Scientivic JourNass of the year, systematically ar- 
ranged, soas to present at one view ali the new discove- 
ries and improved processes of the bygone year, must be 
a most acceptable volume to every one, and greatly facili- 
tate the diffusion of useful knowledge. As this work will 
be issued annually, the reading public may easily and 
promptly possess themselves of the most important facts 
in these depurtments. 

The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany; and have also received, for the present 
volume, the approbation as well as the counsel and per- 
sonal contributions of mary of the ablest scientific men in 
this country, among whom are PRoressors AGassiz, 
HorsForp, and Wyman, of Harvard University ; and they 
have the promise, in future, from many scientific gentle- 
men, of articles not published previously elsewhere. 
They have not confined themselves to aa examination of 
scientific Journals and Reporis, but have drawn from 
every source which furnished anything of scientific inte- 
rest. For those who have occasion for still further 
researches, they have furnished a copious [Index to the 
scientific articles in the American and European Journals ; 
and, moreover, they have prepared a list of all books per- 
tuining to science which have appeared originally, or by 
republication, in the United States, during the year. A 
classified list of Patents, and brief obituary notices of men 
distinguished in Sciecce and Art who have recently died, 
render the work still more complete. They have also 
taken great pains to render the general index to the whole 
work as full and correct as possible. 

It will thus be seen, that the plan of the “ AnnvaL or 
Screntiric Discovery” is well designed to make it what 
it purports to be, a substantial summary of the discoveries 
in Science and Art; and no pains have been spared on 
the part of the Editors to fulfil the design, and render it 
worthy of patronage. As the work is not intended for 
scientific men exclusively, but to meet the wants of the 
general reader, it has been the aim of the editors that the 
articles should be brief and intelligible to all; and to give 
authenticity, the source from whence the information is 
derived is generally stated, Although they have used all 
diligence to render this first issue as complete as possible, 
in its design and execution, yet they hope that experience, 
and the promised aid and co-operation from the many 
gentlemen interested in its success, will enable them in 
future to improve on the plan and the details. 


This work forms a handsome duodecimo volume of 390 
pages,—price $1 25 cloth, or $1 00 in paper covers. As 
the edition is limited, all who wish to possess the riast 
voLume of this valuable publication must make an early 
application. On the receipt of One Dollar, the publish- 
ers will forward a copy in paper covers, by Mail, Post- 
Paid. m23 tf 
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NEW BOOKS, JUST READY. 
MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND POEMS, 


OF 
Bernard Barton, 
EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. WITH A PORTRAIT. 
Extract from the Preface. 

In compiling the present volume, it has been the 
wish of the editor in some measure to carry out 
her dearest Father’s favorite but unfulfilled desiga 
of an Autobiography. It is with reference to this 
that both the Poems and Letters have been 
selected. 


THE CONVICT SHIP, 


A Narrative of the Results of Scriptural Instrue- 
tion and Moral Discipline on board the 
Earl Grey, 

By C. A. BROWNING, M.D.,, ere. ere., 

(from the Fourth London Edition, with a Preface 
By Rev. JAMES H. FOWLES, 

RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, PHILADA. 

“ My people are destroyed for lack of know- | 
ledge.” —Hosea iv. 6. 

«“ The Gospel of Christ . . 
unto salvation to 
Romans i. 10. ; 

“ It is the spirit that quickeneth.””—Joun vi. 6. 

A neat 12mo. volume. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMICAL TERMS 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By rue Rev. JAMES RAWSON, A.M. 
One Volume, 12mo. 

The object of this work is to furnish the student 
and writer with a manual, at once full, eompre- 
hensive, and easy of reference. The collection of 
synonymes is believed to be more copious than in 
any other work extant ; and it is hoped that the | 
arrangement adopted will afford peculiar facilities | 
for consultation. A dictionary of synonymes is | 
consulted rather to assist the memory than to im- 
prove the judgment ; this is designed as a manual 
for the desk and for constant use. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Pusiisners, PuiaDELPaia, 





every man that believeth.”— | 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


No. CLVIIL. FOR MARCH, 1850. 


Edited by Rev. George Patnam, D. D., and 
Rev. George E. Ellis. 


CONTENTS: 
Art. IL. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, by 
Prof. Lous Agassiz, Harvard University. | 
Il. American Art and Art-Unions, by Rev. R. C. 
Waterton, Boston. 
Ill. Poetry, by Rev. C. IT’. Brooks, Newport, R. L 
IV. Brownson'’s Argaments for the Roman Church, 





by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston 
V. Dana's Poems and Prose Writings, by FE. P. Whip- 
ple, Esq.. Boston. 
VI. The Middie Classes, by 3S. H. Perkins, Esq. 
Brooktine. 
VIL. Memoirs and Writings of David Hale, by Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H. 
VIL. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Harvard University. 
IX. The Doctrine of the Resurrection, by Rev. E. B. 
Hall, D D., Providence, K. L 
X. Emerson's Representative Men, by Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Boston. 
XI. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XIL. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


PuBLIsHERs, 


mi16 tf No. 111 Washingon street, Boston, 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
T Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particalarly adapted for a School Book. Lt is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, ae | tee through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 





| all 


| BACONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


B) 


| 
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New Works in Press. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER 
Have in press and will shortly publish 


SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
By J. T. Headley. LIlbustrated by Darley. Cheap 
Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA; or, the 
Lily and Totem, By Wm. Gilmore Simms, 


Mrs. Eliett’s Third Volume of the WOMEN OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 

A new and enlarged edition of JOHNSON’S 
SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS AND SCENES 
by the Way, with six Original Engravi from 
Sketches taken on the Spot, copies of which sold in 
San Francisco for three ounces of gold per sketch, 
with also a Map tken from C Jones's 
Original Map or Governmental Survey of the Gold 
Regions, and never before published. 


This work, which has been announced for republication 
by Bentley, of London, will contain in addition to the ori- 
ginal matter six or seven chapters entirely new, embracing 

information in relation to California, including the 
most recent intelligence, which very ample opportunities 
have enabled the writer to obtain, 


. is the power of God, WOMAN'S WHIMS ; or, the Female Baro- 


meter. By the author of Pieciola. 


A new and 
= larged edition. By Samuel Tyler, of the Maryland 


r 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. By J. T. Head- 


ley. 1 vol. 
" BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


m16 2t 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 





‘Littell’s Living Age, No. 306—I12 1-2 cents. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Southey’s Life and Correspondence, Fraser's Maga- 


zine. 
2. Unprotected Female at Bank, Punch. 
3. Letters from J imaica, 3, 4, 5, W. ¥, Evening Post. 
4. Lord Jetirey, Atheneum, &c. 
5. The New England Flag, Journal of Commerce. 
6. Deaf Smith, the Texan Spy, Noah's Messenger. 
7. The Russian Loan, Examiner. 
8. Gernmay, Spectator 
9. Pre-ident ‘Laylor, Examiner, Spectator, Journal des 
Debats. 
0. Switzerland and the United States, W. Y. Eve. Post. 
1. Seppi, the Goautherd, Swiss Fairy Tale. 
With Poetry, and Eleven Short Articles. 
Published Weekly, at 8ix Dollars a Year, by 
KE LITTELL & CO., Boston, 
And Sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 


m16 Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 





EBRUARY REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wall Street —This 
Institution, during the month of February, 1850, has 
issued ‘I'wo Hundred and Twenty-six Policies, viz. :— 


To Merchants - 37 To Lawyers - 10 
Mechanics ~ Ladies . M4 
Farmers . 27 Physicians 13 
Clerks - 8 ——— ° 5 
Manufacturers -i4 Civil Engineers . 3 
Public Officers . © Others - ef 

140 86 
140 
Total 226 





This Company have just declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent. for 84 months, ending January 1, 1850. Also de- 
clared an interest of 4 percent., to be paid on previous 
dividends. 

Accumulated Capital, January 1, 1850, $211,829 50. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCEK 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 


Medica! Ex: miners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D. COR- 
NELIUS BUGERT, M.D. 
In attendance at the office from 1 to 2o’clock. m16 tf 


BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


Nu. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story}, 
NEW YORK. 
Particular attention paid to the 8& ing of Tabular 
foreign 


tereoty pi 
and Mathematical works, and Works in 
languages. fi6 3m 
WILLIAM PATTON, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Conn. nl7 
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Magazine. 


Holden’s Dollar 
HE t of this jar Magazine, in 


present Proprietor popal. 
continuing its publication, is determined that it shal! 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it 
under its former 


Translations, Essa B , Poetry, 
sone. ys, ography ry 


talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed § It is fur- 
nirhed at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volame containing 768 pages, making it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 
on copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 

Letters must be addressed, Houpen’s Dottar Maga- 
zing, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid). 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a deseri of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-muaster as evidence of the fact. 

W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
6 Proprieter. 


To the Trade. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st., Boston, 


Wili shortly Publish, 
CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 


OF THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 
Author of the “ History of the Bank of England.” 
One volume 8vo. 


McCulloch on Finance, 


ESSAYS ON 
Interest and the Usury Laws; Principles of 


Exchange; on Money, &e, 
By J. R. McCULLOCH, Esga., 
f@tf Author of the “ Commercial Dictionary,” &e. 


NEW MONTHLY WORK, 
By MRS. ELLIS. 
Author of “ Social Distinction; or Hearts and Homes," 
&e., &e. 











Just Published 
The First Number. Price 50 cts., to be continued Monthly. 
MRS. ELLIS’S 


MORNING CALL; 


A TABLE BOOK OF LITERATURE AND ART, 


It will be conducted by Mrs. Ellis, and n with a 
new work of fiction descriptive of domestic life, from her 
admired pen. ‘Txles and Sketches, by the ablest authors 
of the day, will appear in its pages, which will be further 
illustrated with engravings by most eminent n 
urtists, embracing everything that can interest the mother, 
the wife, and the daughter, in connexion with the fine 
aris and elegant literature. 

JOHN TALLIS & Co., 


m9 6t 16 John st., New York, and London. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 


« LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 

The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
class in this country. It isa full record of con- 
temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Half Square (nine lines), . 

One Square (eighteen lines), 

Thirty lines, ° 

Half Column, 


One Column, 
One Page, 
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BANGS, PLATT & CO.’S 
FIFTY-FIRST REGULAR 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 


CATALOGUES 


Of this very Extensive Sale, 
To be Commenced on THURSDAY MORNING, March 2ist, 


Are now Ready for Distribution to the Trade. 


Attention is particularly requested to the Contents of this Catalogue—it will be found to contain by far the largest and 
richest Collection of PRIME SALABLE STOCK ever before offered, including attractive Invoices 
from nearly every publishing house in the United States, and 


WILL BE SOLD CHIEFLY WITHOUT RESERVE. 





THE STATIONERY SALE 
WILL BE COMMENCED 
On THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 21st, at 9 o'clock. 


It embraces a very Extensive Assortmentof Imported Stationery, Fancy and Staple, new Goods recently Imported, 
Valuable lavuices of Cutlery, Quills, Playing and Enamelied Cards, Blank Books, &c., &c. 


THE PAPER SALE 


WILL BE COMMENCED 


On SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 23d, at 9 o'clock. 


Of which separate Catalogues will be issued. 


BINDERS’ LEATHER, CLOTH, &c, 


Will be Sold Immediately after the Paper Sale. 


Embracing Colored Skivers, Bark Skivers, Goat Skins, Binders’ Cloths, Cutting 
Machines, &c. 


THE BOOK SALE 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
On MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 25th, at 8 o’cloct, 


And will continue each day at the same hour throughout the week. 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES 


WILL BE SOLD 


On SATURDAY, 30th of MARCH, at 12 o'clock, M. 
Upwards of Fifty Sets of Plates will be offered. 


THE ENGLISH BOOK SALE. 
THIS SALE WILL BE COMMENCED 
On MONDAY MORNING, APRIL Ist, at 9 o'clock. 


A large and unusually fine Collection of London Books will be offered, including Extensive Invoices from Bohn, 
Washbourne, Murray, Bentley, Collins, Burnes, &c., &c. 








TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue xmounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
Py — the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less than 
. cash, 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 
required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and al) bills 
not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to 
be charged until settled for; andall g not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, 
or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from tast day of sale. 
ait? imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of 


e. 

FLETCHER HARPER, 
CHARLES 8S FRANCIS, 
H. Z. PRATT, 
ROE LOCKWOOD, 
ISAAC H. CADY, 
J. K. HERRICK, 


Committee. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 
91 Joun Street, corner or Gown, 

New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pens has been uN- 
PARALLELED, The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY With ELasTicITy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Prerexnpep Manvracturers of Steel Pens, 
having avorrep Josers GILLorT’s sTyLe or Laset, his 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his Desie@natTine 
Noumsers, he desires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all genuine packages or boxes of Josgepn Git- 
LorT’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the 
reverse side—none other are genuine. This caution 
especially refers to his original No, 303, the great popu- 
larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the 
nuinber adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS. 


Josepu GiLLorr would farther advise the public that, 
in all cases where his numbers and the phraseology of 
his labels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be. 


An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the miGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
Tron, and the liberal patronage which he has long en- 


ag at the hands of the American public, will incite 
him to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 
he has acquired. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderute strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 
AND 

CROTON. 

The most popular pens—for a light and 
Jine hand. 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 














_LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cneaPr Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





BANGS, PLATT & Co., 204 Broadway, N.Y. 





m9 tf 


HENRY OWEN, Acent. 
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NEW WORK BY HERMAN MELVILLE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


WHITE JACKET; 


THE WORLD IN A MAN-OF-WAR. 
BY HERMAN MELVILLE, 


AUTHOR OF “ TYPEE,”’ “omoo,” “MARDI,” AND “ REDBURN.” 
12mo. paper, $1 00; muslin, $1 25. Hs 








OR, 





[OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. ] 


From the Atheneum of Feb. 2. 

Tuoven it might have been thought thatthe world on shore has heard enough of the world in man-of-war or merchantman, and that the incidents and combinations of 
both have been practically, romantically, and facetiously exhausted by such writers as Basil Hall, Cooper, Marryatt, and the host of their imitatore—* White Jacket " will proba- 
bly tell another story; and find (since it deserves to find) many animated and iaterested readers. Mr. Melville stands as far aport from any post or present marine painter in pen 
and ink as Turner does from the magnificent artist vilipended by Mr. Ruskin for Turner's sike—Vandervelde. We cannot recall another novelist or sketcher who has given the 
poetry of the ship—her voyages and her crew—in a manner atall resembling his. No ingratitude is hereby meant to the memory of Tom Cufin—no disrespect to the breathless 
coup de thédtre at the close of * The Pirate,” when the huge man-of-war is seen clearing the fog. But the personage and the picture referred to are both theatrical ; whereas Mr. 
Melville's sea-creatures, calms, and storms belong to the more dreamy tone of the “ Ancient Mariner,” and have a touch of serious and suggestive picturesquene> . appertaining 
to a world of art higher than the actors or the scene painters. In“ Mardi,” it will be recollected that his hamor ran riot. Yet we felt as we read even that absurd extravaganza 
that to Melville (and not to Marryatt) should the legend of Vanderdecken the Flying Dutchman have fallen. In “ White Jacket,” our author has brought his familiar into capi- 
tal, practical, working order, and throwing, as his Jack O' Lantern does, a new light oa the coarse weather beaten shapes and into the cavernous corners of a man-of-war, the 
author's pages have a tone and a relish which are alike individual and attractive. 


From the London Spectator of Feb. 2. 

Mr. Melville's views are of the Peuce Congress and Democratic kind, but possessing more force and more logic than we are accustomed to in the platform orators at 
home. Mr. Melville has served in a man of-war himself. He practically understands the evils of the system, as well as the evils which a stern discipline must keep down, His 
tone is sober, and his views are more sensible than the tone and views of the platform sophists, who would not only have lectured Hannibal on the art of war, but Columbus on 
navigation, Newton on gravitation, or Cook on nautical hygiene. 

From the London Atlas, Feb. 9th. 

Great has been the company of the Captains who have unfolded t» the gentle readers “ who stay at home at ease,” the mysteries of life onship board. * * * But 
all these pictures were sketched from the quarterdeck. Even when the common seaman was made the apparent portrsit painter, his perspective referred invariably to that 
sacred spot wheré he himself dare not utter a grumbling word, or show a wrinkle of discontent. Mr. Melville draws the same subject, but with the forecastle for his point of 
sight. * * * We are now admitted behind the scenes, we see the sunny side of the canvas; we count the tur-buckets, the oil lamps, the dangling ropes, and the grimy 
workmen, whose services are tasked to form the tableauz that look so agreeably to the spectators standing aft. 


From the Literary Gazette, Feb. 9th. 
In our opinion, readers will discover that the book is entertaining, and find, from the beginning to the end, that Mr. Melville’s yarn has got such a hold of them that they 
neither wish to belay nor leave it till they have reached the last strand. Almost any extract will serve to illustrate this attractive power. * * * But we trust we have 
done enough to make Wurre Jacket white and popular in the eyes of the general reader. 


From the New York Literary World of March 16th. 

But we cannot stop at this great portrait-gallery of the man-of-war. They are all there, from the inhabitants of the main top to the old men ofthe cock-pit. Truly is it a 
world, the frigate, with its thousand picked men, the contribution of every state of life, of every stage of civilization, of each profession, of all arts and callings, but—of one sex. 
And therein is a significant key to the peculiar position of the ‘‘ Navy” in the effrirsof the race. The man-of-war is divorced from civitization—we will not repeat the stale 
phrase, from the progress of humanity,—but from humanity itself. How thus divorced, through all the windings and intricacies of the artificial system, White Jacket will show 

Herman Melville tests all his characters by their manhood. His book \s thoroughly American and gemoeratic. There is no patronage in his exhibition of a sailor, any more 
than in his portraits of captuins and commodores, He gives all fair play in an impartial spirit. There is no railing, no scolding—he never loses his temper when he hits 
hardest. 


HARPER AND. BROTHERS’ LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 








HUMPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James Il. A new 
Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Im- 

vements. ‘To which is prefixed a short Account of 

is Life, written by himself. To be completed in 6 

Volumes, with a Portrait. Handsome Library Edition, 

small avo. paper, 30 cents per vol.; cloth, 40 cents per 
vol. Vols. l. and I1. now ready. 

MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James Il. With a Portrait. (Uniform 
with Hame's History.) Shortly. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME. With Notes, by Rev. 
H. H. Milman. From the last London Edition. In 6 
vols, Uniform with Hume's History (Shortly.) 

THE LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from An- 
thentic Sources, and pricmers from his Correspon- 
dence, By Thomas H. Dyer. J2mo. muslin, $1 00; 
paper, 75 cents. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M.A. To be completed in Six Parts, 8vo. pa- 
per, 25 cis. each. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON PLACE BOOK. Edited by his 
Son-in-Law, John Wood bags B.D Vols. [. and IL., 
8vo. paper, $1 each; muslin, $1 25 each. 


THE WILMINGTONS. A Novel. By Mrs. Marsh, 
author of “Two Old Men's Tales,” “ Norman’s Bridge,” 





“Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 8vo. paper, 25 cts. 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: his Fortunes and 

cewanes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy. By 

. M. Thackeray. With numerous Illustrations. To 

ite ew: in 7 Nombers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each, 
or 2 vols. muslin, $1 25 each. 


HU MBOLDT’S COSMOS: a Sketch of a Physical Descrip- 
tion of the Universe. Translated from the German by 
E. C, Otté, 2 vols. 12mo. paper, $1 50; muslin, $1 70. 


SKETCHES OF MINNESOTA, the New England of the 
West. With Incidents of Travel in that Territory dur 
ing the Summer of 1849. With a Map. 12mo. paper, 
50 cts. ; muslin, 75 cts 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. A Romantic Chronicle. 
8vo. paper 374 cts. (In a few days.) 


NED ALLEN: or, the Past Age. at David Hannay, 
Esq. 8vo. paper, 25 cts. (Next week. 


GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL ourelir New 
i Translated from 


Edition, the 
Come, tr aaa LL.D. 8vo. muslin. 
Vols. 1., 1 $1 50 each. 

THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE TEVOLU- 
tion ; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Peneil, of the History, 
Scenery. Bwgraphy, Re ies. wo ‘Traditions . the ete 
for Independence. With a, ay 8 
chiefly from Original Sketeh 
To be published in Numbers, 8vo. 

(No. I. in a few days.) 





DICTIONARY OF ER ASTEIOOS, MEDICINE. Com- 
prising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases. Morbid Stractures, &c. By James me, 
MD, P.RS. Edited, with ‘Additions, by Cha 
Lee, Me. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $15. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS,. Edited by Thomas Car- 
lyle. No | now ready, 12mo. paper, 4 cts. 
HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. By east 


Abbott. With Engravings, Uiuminated ‘Title- page, & 
18mo. —_— 60 cts.; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. (Next 


HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 
Jacob Abbott. With Engravings, HWiuminated Title- 
pees. Se. 18mo. muslin, 60 cts.; mustin, gilt edges, 

cts 


ESSAY Be CHRISTIAN BAPTISM, By Baptist W. 
Noel, M.A. Portrait, 12mo. muslin, 60 cts, 

PRINCIPLES OF MORAL AND POLITICAL 44 
sophy. With Questions for Pe Examination of § 
= By William Paley, D.D. I2mo. muslin, ‘60 


wanes NOT HEARTS. A Novel. By Janet W. Wil- 
kinson., 8vo paper, 25 cts. 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY ; or, the Progress of Error. By 
C.G.H. 8v0. paper, 25 cts. 
= EDWARD a) ; or, ee 4 Speculators. By 
therine Sinclair. 8vo. paper, 374 cts. 





